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JuLy, 1894. 


Loyola and its Romeria. 


MID the jangle of bells and much fierce whip-cracking we 
three left San Sebastian soon after midday. Our team 

of three horses abreast went gaily along in happy unconscious- 
ness of the two hard days’ work in store for them. Very soon 
the sights and sounds of the town and its environs had disap- 
peared, as we followed the course of the winding Oria in its 
meanderings here and there, amid the folds of the Biscayan 
range. Our road was a very tortuous one—over the grey spur 
of one mountain, round the green skirts of another; now through 
a shadowy gorge, and again across sunlit plains. Past fortress- 
like churches with high buttressed walls, windows like loop- 
holes, roofs almost flat, and towers half Moorish, half Renais- 
sance, but wholly charming and very characteristic of Spain. 
Through miles of apple orchards, in comparison with the de- 
licious flush of beauty of which, the vaunted cherry blossom of 
Japan would need to hide its diminished head. Not to mention 
chestnut avenues laden with gorgeous flower spikes of white and 
rose colour; clumps of grey-green olive trees; fig trees pro- 
mising an abundant harvest when the time was fully come; and 
sheets of vivid green, which the maize ficlds stretched broadcast 


over the land. 
Along the coast of Spain we knew we were journeying, 


though the sea was hidden from us by undulations of the 
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hills ; and only at rare intervals did we catch glimpses of the 
Bay, its blue waters melting into purple and gold beneath the 
fiery Spanish sun. The sheltered valleys in the midst of these 
mountains are fertile exceedingly, thanks to their situation, 
their soil, and the unsparing labour expended on them by the 
peasantry—women as well as men; labour, indeed, of a most 
toilsome nature, for machinery is a thing unknown in this prim1- 
tive land. Ploughs, even in their most simple form, we rarely 
saw. The more usual method of breaking the soil seemed to 
be for three or four men and women, each armed with a two- 
pronged fork some three feet in length, to stand abreast, and, 
with the regularity of machinery, to lift and simultaneously sink 
them into the ground. The right foot of each forces the prongs 
into the soil by pressing the bar which connects them. Then 
comes a forward movement, another backward, and the soil is 
broken and lifted. So rapid and so simultaneous is the whole 
action, that for long we could not believe that the four forks 
were not one implement. 

And yet, in spite of their heavily laborious life, the people are 
beautiful—more especially the women, whose faces have lost 
none of their feminine refinement, though their figures have 
assumed certain square lines and uncomely proportions which 
nature hardly bestowed upon them. There were two distinct 
types—the dark eyes, straight black hair and broad strong faces 
so characteristic of the Basques; whilst the fair skins, tawny 
hair, and bigger frames of some others that we passed made 
us think of the Cagots—an accursed race, the pariahs of Basque- 
land, who, though a people of noble stature were, until the 
beginning of last century, proscribed from any intercourse with 
the Basques. Intermarriage was forbidden,and separate entrances 
to the churches were provided for them. In all respects they 
were treated as lepers, though for what reason it is difficult to 
understand, as they were avowedly a physically superior race to 
those who so proudly held themselves aloof. “Ca” (dog) and 
“Got” (goth)—“ dog of a goth ”—in the dialect of a certain part 
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of the country, is one of the explanations given of the opprobrious 
name “Cagot,” an idea derived from a remote supposition that 
they were the descendants of the Arian Visigoths. Be that as 
it may, as we passed now and again, on the road or in the field, 
a tawny-haired giant, he recalled to our minds an old Basque 
ballad that we knew, and we questioned among ourselves as to 
whether it might have been such a one for whom the girl who sang 
it was pleading--against the inveterate opposition of her 
parents, who suspected that her lover was tainted with the 
blood of the hated race. She denies the cruel aspersion, and to 
disprove it sings : 

In order to recognise a Cagot 

One looks first at the ears ; 


One is larger than the other 
And that other is covered with hair. 


The ears of Aer lover had evidently been above suspicion. And 
though we searched diligently for this distinguishing mark of the 
outcast Cagots among the fairer and handsomer peasants whom 
we passed, it is needless to say we looked in vain. 

Meanwhile we rolled gaily along in and out, up and down 
among the mountains, and drew not rein till we jingled and 
rattled and whip-cracked up the narrow street of Zarauz, six- 
teen miles from San Sebastian. At the little Fonda there we 
three misguided women asked for ¢ea—and we got an infusion 
of what we believed to be hay, which, even with the driest and 
dustiest of throats, we were unable to swallow. Milk, of course, 
was not to be thought of, but cider—the vz du pays—might 
have been had for the asking. 

An hour’s rest for our team and a short visit to the curious 
old church—where, on the floor before most of the prie-Dieu, 
were triangular wooden stands for holding tapers, to be burnt 
during Mass for the dead ; then, again, we awaked the echoes 
of the sleepy old place by rumbling triumphantly through the 
deserted looking streets, and soon we seemed to be on:e more 
lost among the mountains. Once through a cleft in the range 
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we caught a glimpse, dreamwise as it were, of the little bay of 
Zumaya, with its stern looking old church enthroned on a hill 
near the coast, and dominating the broken-down, picturesque 
houses which cluster around it—like a brood of chickens round 
an old hen—and which constitute the village. Thence along 
the course of the Urola the mountains draw together, and through 
the narrowing gorge we pursued our way in the midst ofa blind- 
ing rainstorm. At the head of the gorge lies Aspeitia, with 
its walls, and its four gates, and its high narrow streets. 
Many coifed heads popped out of the shutterless windows, 
and curious black eyes peered down from the balconies to see 
what manner of beings were causing so unwonted a com- 
motion. Through one gate we passed into the town, and 
through another we passed out of it, and then found that the 
corge had spread itself out into a broad valley—the valley of 
Yraurgui—at the opposite extremity of which lay, under a 
sheltering background of mountains, the white dome and 
spreading wings of the church and Convent of Loyola. Then 
we knew that we were in the country of St. Ignatius, and that 
the white palace before us—the glory of the province of 
Guipuscoa—covered the site of his birthplace and of all that was 
left of his home, the Casa Solar, ‘which had been the ancient 
seignorial castle of the Loyolas when the Christian Era was. 
young and its lords led their Euskarien vessals by the hundreds 
to the holy wars either of Palestine or against the Moorish 
invaders of their own land. A great white marble statue of the 
Saint in priest’s vestments, which stands in front of the 
peristyle, is visible from every part of the valley, and seems to 
sive welcome and benediction to all who come for miles around. 

Straight to the Hospice we went, and were warmly réceived 
by the landlady and her daughter. The padrone understood a 
little French, and through his intervention we were shown to 
some very cell-like and absolutely clean bedrooms. He like- 
wise held out hopes of food in an hour’s time; so with this 
reviving prospect we went off to the Convent and were received 
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by the Father Minister who, to our great relief, spoke English, 
and who, with that swift Southern sympathy which ts so reassur- 
ing on such occasions, very soon made us feel as though we 
had known him for years. 

The failing light allowed us to see but little that evening, but 
the early morning found us kneeling in the ancient chamber on 
the third floor of the Casa Santa—the chamber where St. 
Ignatius was born, where he suffered his long sickness 
consequent on the wounds he received at Pampluna, and in the 
course of which he finished his career as a courtier and man 
of the world, and commenced that wonderful campaign for the 
Faith which resulted in the powerful, indomitable and ever 
multiplying army of soldiers of the Church which goes by the 
name of the Society of Jesus. 

The bedroom has been converted into a chapel,a metal screen 
dividing the sanctuary from the rest of the room, but in nowise 
interfering with the hearing of Mass or the receiving of Holy 
Communion. There is not so much asa prze-Dicu in the outer 
chapel, the decoration being entirely confined to walls and 
ceiling. The latter, however, is so low that it is impossible, 
even with a contorted neck, to form any judgment of the merits 
of the paintings in its panels, each of which represents a scene 
in the Saint’s life. The family oratory of the Loyolas is still 
intact, and over the altar is an interesting old painting of the 
Dutch school—of the Assumption—which was given by Queen 
Isabella the Catholic to one of the family who had been a 
favourite lady-in-waiting. A sct of vestments, too—dquite a 
work of art—are preserved : those in which St. Francis Borgia 
said his first Mass, and which were worked for him by one of 
the Loyolas. 

What remains of the Casa Solar—the remnant of St. Ignatius’s 
ancestral home—is enclosed like a kernel within the heart of the 
vast conventual buildings—a house within a house—the external 
wall of which is of grey stone surmounted by a broad frieze of 
fine brickwork in moresque relief. A stone sunk in the wall 
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bears the arms of the Loyola family—two wolves rampant 
bearing a cauldron.* The cauldron, it seems, was common to 
the escutcheons of all the ancient and wealthy families of 
Navarre and the Northern provinces, who went by the name of 
Caballeros de pendon y Caldera. It signified that those great 
lords, who were vassals of their respective kings, were able to 
feed and maintain the men-at-arms whom they led under their 
flags against their common Moorish foes. All this and much 
more had we to assimilate before breakfast. Our female eyes 
peered curiously into long cloisters and vast quadrangles where 
our female feet might by no means follow. Our female ears 
heard as much as was good for them to hear concerning the 
hundred or so of inmates of the Convent, more than three- 
fourths of whom are novices. 

After a short visit to the great church, the most admirable 
features of which are its finely proportioned dome and its High 
Altar of marble mosaic, we turned our hungry steps to the 
Hospice, where we found Eve, whose habits are not matutinal, 
busy with thick chocolate and sour bread. After much vain 
linguistic wrestling with the daughter of the house, she had 
summoned the padrone, and had succeeded in making him 
understand that a little milk would add greatly to her creature 
comfort. He, with the utmost desire to please, then went forth, 
and—as she, being an eye-witness, described it— caught a 
cow,” which, happily for us, was taking its morning meal within 
the near vicinity of his dwelling, and levied a contribution from 
the obliging animal which helped to fortify us for our homeward 
journey—another five hours’ drive tra los montes. 

In passing again through Aspeitia we felt constrained to stop 
at the old church of San Sebastian—the parish church of the 
Loyolas—in the baptistery of which is religiously preserved and 
venerated the font from which St. Ignatius received Baptism. 
High Mass was being sung, and we had, therefore, the good 
fortune to hear a very fine organ most artistically played. 


* Lupus in aula, or Lobo in olla—hence Loyola. 
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Then we said good-bye, wistfully and regretfully, to Loyola 
and its valley. Most peacefully beautiful did it look in the early 
morning light, as it lay under the shadow of the mountains, 
stately, gracious, and full of repose, the white wings spread on 
either side of the vast cupola, a clean, pure outline as seen from 
afar. And illustrious though he was and is, we could not but 
admit that this, indeed, was a fitting memorial of the greatest 
Basque that ever lived—St. Ignatius the Jesuit. 

* * * % * * * 

The vein of mysticism and poetry which flows and pulsates so 
strongly in the Euskarien nature, and of which—as in Celtic 
races—is born a religious and enthusiastic temperament, found its 
supreme expression in St. Ignatius and in that other shining light 
of the Society, St. Francis Xavier. Both are objects of the 
deepest veneration and pride among their race of the present day, 
and the Feast of St. Ignatius on July 31st is kept with a tenacity 
of observance as one of the greatest religious as well as social 
events in the Basque province of Guipuscoa. Then the Basques 
pour in from the outlying hill country in all the pomp and pride 
of holiday attire—the young men in spotless‘linen shirts fastened 
at the neck and wrists with silver buttons, violet or red waist 
scarves, short jackets hanging on their shoulders, and blue berets 
worn jauntily on one side of their heads; the young women 
coifed in gaily coloured kerchiefs which merely cover their “ back 
hair,” and the heads of the older women entirely swathed in 
black ones, the knots and corners of’ which stand out horn-like 
and uncompromisingly from different parts of their skulls. Both 
old and young either wear long black cloaks or carry them over 
their arms. A great reserve and moderation characterises alike 
the manners, customs, and dress of the Basques. 

All come to take part in the solemn observance of the romeria 
or pilgrimage to the Santa Casa of their renowned countryman. 
The romeros spend a week of mildly hilarious enjoyment in 
what we should call “sports”; though, perhaps, the observance 
resembles more a Welsh Eisteddfod than anything else. Not that 
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LA SANTA CASA, LOYOLA : 
WHERE ST. IGNATIUS WAS BORN. 


‘(For the Illustrations accompanying this article we are indebted to Stewart Rose's splendid 
“Life of St. gnatius,” published by Messrs. Burns & Oates.) 
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the worldly element is allowed to detract from the first and last 
end of their gathering, viz.,a religious act of devotion. Each 
day of the festival is opened with High Mass, and they have 
processions and sermons and the singing of hymns. The 
Guernicaco Arbola (the tree of Guernica), a sort of national 
anthem of Spanish Basqueland, takes a very prominent part in 
the musical {programme. The oak trees of Guernica, among 
which the Basques for centuries held their js¢zs, or assemblies, 
are the theme which inspired their poet Yparraguirre to write 
the song which rises enthusiastically from thousands of Euskarien 
throats in cvidence of loyalty and devotion to their indepen- 
dence and their fueros, or code of privileges. To respect the 
latter the reigning monarchs as far back as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century took the oath. The last twenty ycars, how- 
ever, have, in spite of the solid and compact resistance of the 
conservative Basques, swept away nearly all their cherished 
rights. But the visionary and sturdy people still sing the 
Guernicaco Arbola, and the fora/l tree still appears in the arms of 
the seven Basque provinces, both on the French and Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees. 

Then there are great paume matches: the juego de peloto, 
the national game, played in open air courts walled round on 
three sides. The players have long pointed racquets of wicker- 
work, called chichtras, fastened gauntlet-wise on to their hands,and 
along the scooped out paume or palm of this implement the ball 
runs and is delivered from its point with immense impetus. It is 
tennis on a gigantic scale, and is the great patriarch from whence 
has sprung all other forms of the game. The espada danza, too, 
a sword dance of elaborate and intricate design, is performed 
only by men; but the bright-eyed Basquaises have their turn 
in the classic and solemn zorztco—a contré dance of modest and 
stately simplicity—as well as in a sud/o race, where a number of 
girls run with wooden buckets cn their heads, bringing back to 
the winning-post a branch from a tree at a given distance. 

The intellectua! tendencies of the Euskariens assert themselves 
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in the competitions for improvising in verse, an art in which the 
poetic and imaginative Basques are quite at home. Comedies 
are acted and concerts given; in everything their traditions are 
maintained ; all is strictly Euskarien in origin, and the racial 
tongue, which bears no relation to any other language, is re- 
ligiously preserved throughout. The most interesting musical 
feature to a stranger is, perhaps, the marcha de Sant lgnacto 
which the Basque mountaineers of the Guipuscoan province sing 
with a mighty and heartfelt pride in their great compatriot. By 
some it is said that the martial melody of the marcha antigua 
was composed last century by a Basque sailor. Others claim for 
it a much more remote origin, and urge that it was sung by the 
sailors of Passage and Guetary long before the time of St. 
Ignatius. However that may be, it is very soul-stirring to hear 
it now, rising in a great volume of sound from the concourse of 
people in the Loyola valley, who with one voice give out the 
Basque verse with an almost fierce enthusiasm. Monsieur 
Bernadou gives the French translation of the old hymn almost 


literally : 
Ignace, notre grand patron 
Qui avez fondé la Compagnie de Jésus 
Et l’avez armée pour le combat ; 
Non, il n’y a pas d’ennemi qui d’aucune facon 
Vous approchera aujourd’hui. 
Vienne le démon Lucifer lui-méme, 
Ayant quitté son enfer. 
Vos soldats sont les Anges ; 
Celui qui vous conduit est Jésus le Grand ; 
Votre Compagnie a vaincu les ennemis. 
Non, désormais la Foi ni mon Christ, 
N’a de crainte de nulle part. 
Ignace est 1a toujours vigilant. 
Il tient sa Compagnie sous les armes, 
L’éntendard levé, 
Ayant hate de livrer la bataille. 
Nuit et jour. 
Et nous tous ayons la paix, 
Toujours nuit et jour. 


SARA H. DUNN. 











Cuckoo. 





{VERSES FOR A BOY WITH CUCKOO FOR HIS PET-NAME.] 





HEN the bud just parts a chink, and peers 
To see if May be due ; 
And the earth rends off her mists and leaps, 
Naked into the blue ; 


’Tis “ Cuckoo!” right, and “ Cuckoo!” left, 
And “Cuckoo!” distantly. 
But there’s one Cuckoo on the earth 


That never was on tree. 


O Lady Spring, your cuckoos sing, 
But long as cuckoos do; 

But I have a Cuckco in my hand 
That sings the round year thorough. 


Oh, cuckoos here, and cuckoos there, 
And cuckoos whole Springs through ; 
But I have a Cuckoo in my hand, 
That will not fly to-morrow. 


The lark may troll at its wild bold will, 
The linnet trill daintily ; 

But the cuckoo to one note is true, 

And that’s the bird for me. 


The merle may have its raven black, - 

The finch gold bravery ; 

But the cuckoo has the woman’s heart, 
and that’s the heart for me! 








Cuckoo. 


Oh, duskéd hair and gold are fair, 
And fair finds open mart ; 

And you may love the woman’s forin, 
But I the woman’s heart. 


My little boy, my own boy, 
My winsome boy, my dear! 
Thou bring’st the green into my breast 
Ere the cuckoo to the year. 


My Cuckoo-bird, my winsome bird, 
My own bird to me! 

Very sweet thou sings’t in my heart, 
Past a Spring-fall on the tree. 


Nest and sing there, nest and sing, 
Embosom thee in me: 

From out my heart’s dim distances 
The years shall list to thee. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Proxime Accessit. 


PART II. 


URING the massacres of September the Inter-Nuncio had 

lived in hourly danger of death; after a short interval 

of hard-won security he was to live for months in daily danger 

of an imprisonment that he could only regard as the ante- 

chamber of death. In this second phase of his trial, as in the 

first, he was supported by active friendship and solaced by 
faithful service. 

When the Abbé de Salamon left Torneé’s house it was with | 
the certainty of finding safety in his own; and during some 
weeks he lived the life of a citizen of the Republic, conforming 
to prevailing obligations, which included mounting guard in his 
turn for service. Upon this followed, inconsequently enough, 
his arraignment, in common with his colleagues of the former 
Chambre des Vacations, on the charge of disloyalty to a Govern- 
ment which, at the time of its constitution as a Court had not 
existed, and which later the Abbé at least had treated with 
respect. Nothing is more singular at this date than the strength 
of the convolutions of a body politic that never for a moment 
crystallised into solidity. 

Blanchet was again the first to warn her master of his danger. 
She had followed him to a house where he had been dining, 
and, obtaining speech with him, told him that, though, as he 
knew, the section under which he was living would not move 
against him, that of Bondy had issued an act of arrest. She 
advised him strongly not to return home for a few days, little 
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guessing that such an absence would be the beginning of a pre- 
carious exile lasting through tedious months. At first the Abbé 
spent the greater part of his time, subject to irritating precau- 
tions against discovery, at the house of Madame Dellebart, in 
the Rue Ste. Apolline, a friend whose devotion to him was 
constant and practical; for his banker refused to cash a draft 
from Rome, and he was rendered doubly dependent upon her. 
Here Blanchet tracked him with an instinct that was almost 
canine—for he had not dared to communicate with her 
since their last hurried interview—and told him that the act 
of arrest was the result of the discovery of a paper bearing his 
signature amongst those seized at the house of M. de Rosambo. 
The following day she came again with the news of a visit to 
his house by the Sectional Commissioners, and their anger at 
finding him absent. A few more days passed, during which the 
Abbé spent wandering daylight hours, returning to Madame 
_Dellebart’s house to sleep when darkness rendered his unob- 
served entrance possible. On one of these evenings he was 
troubled at finding Blanchet’s usual call had not been made, 
but her absence was accounted for on her next visit by her story 
of a second investigation by the Commissioners for the result 
of which she had waited. It had been conducted with less 
moderation and much incivility towards herself. Blanchet 
brought a letter from M. de Chateaubriand, the brother of the 
poet, and one of the sixty-two Deputies confined in the prison 
of La Force, which she had received from his wife, who had en- 
gaged to get an answer delivered to its writer. The letter con- 
tained bad news of some of the Abbé’s old intimates, but 
expressed ignorance of the whereabouts of Rosambo and Males- 
herbes, whom he knew to be imprisoned, the one at the Convent 
of the Dames Anglaises, the other at the Madelonnettes. This 
was De Salamon’s last news in life of those good friends. 

Four days now elapsed without a sight of Blanchet, and 
Madame Deilebart’s confidential servant, Francois, having been 
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despatched on a diplomatically conducted search-mission, re- 
turned with the news that she had been forcibly torn from her 
master’s house at four o'clock in the morning of the Ist January, 
and though only half-dressed had been allowed to carry nothing 
away with her—whither he did not know; that De Salamon’s 
plate and 3,500 francs in money had been seized, seals placed 
upon his furniture, and bailiffs left in possession. The most 
painful incident of the invasion was the violent ejection of 
Blanchet’s only remaining child, a boy of fourteen years old, 
who had been turned into the street at the imminent risk of 
perishing with cold and hunger. 

Now followed a fortnight of suspense on the part of her 
employer, during which the faithful servant lay sick and miser- 
able in a bare room of the Section of Bondy. The shock, the 
cold, and her enforced separation from her son, resulted in an 
illness that for three weeks rendered her recovery doubtful. 
She was watched even in her sleep, on the chance of some 
words escaping her in unconsciousness that might give a clue 
to her master’s retreat. Her strong constitution, however, 
triumphed over this physical trial, and through all Blanchet 
never lost her courage. Two Auvergnats, to whose “credit ” 
the death of two thousand people was laid, were set to question 
her, and she found strength to defy them. She answered their 
interrogations boldly. “I do know where he is,” she would 
reply, “but that is just what, through me, you will never dis- 
cover’; and she would add, defiantly, “he will live to see you 
out, you and all your kind.” The bullies retreated before this 
spirited and reiterated defence, and it was presently decided to 
transfer Blanchet to the more permanent confinement of the 
Dames Augustines Anglaises, Rue des Fossés, St. Victor. 

Up to this date M. de Salamon had ventured to retain as his 
head-quarters the rooms Madame Dellebart had placed at his 
disposal, though his residence there was a secret from all except 
the household ; but he now perceived indications of the growing 
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danger of compromising his hostess by his presence, and de- 
cided to seek a more obscure retreat. A chance meeting was 
the means of his finding a few days’ refuge in the rooms of 
an old acquaintance, an ex-priest, then lecturing at the 
Ecole de Médecine; but this retreat, uncongenial in the 
companionship it involved, soon proved to be equally un- 
safe, and the Abbé was reduced to seeking a refuge outside 
the walls of Paris. Before his flight he made a_ personal 
effort to obtain news of his housekeeper. He sought for her 
friend of the massacres, but on reaching her house in the early 
morning, the door was opened to him by her husband, who told 
him of her recent death. The man was wearing a fine linen shirt 
and drinking excellent Bordeaux, with his breakfast, but though 
distrustful was not unkindly. He promised, indeed, for his dead 
wife’s sake, to try to obtain news of Blanchet, and it was 
through him that the Abbe learned her continued detention at 
the Convent-prison, and also the venality of the head-jailer. By 
this means he was able to send her immediate relief in kind, and 
to arrange with Madame Dellebart for some indirect communi- 
cation with her. 

For himself, De Salamon had now to renounce the semblance 
of a home, and for many weeks he lived in the open woods on 
the western edge of Paris. Sometimes he would tramp back into 
the city in rain or snow, with the hope of gaining news of his _ 
friends or the cause in which they were mutually involved ; but 
he had to avoid all who were known to him, whether they were 
his enemies, or, still more carefully, his friends. One day in his 
wanderings—for the hope of learning something of current events 
induced him now and then to enter some house of rest or enter- 
tainment—he chanced, on the outskirts of Paris, upon M. Collet, 
a former President of Santo Domingo, to whom Madame 
d’Aulnay, a faithful friend, had given a provisional message for 
him. Collet, an old man, but one who knew and therefore 
respected Blanchet, was easily persuaded to go to the Avgus- 
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tines to inquire for her, but he was unable to obtain speech 
with her. 

In fact, poor Blanchet’s captivity was a hard one. She had 
first been forced upon the companionship of a great lady, whose 
disgust at her forlorn appearance induced her to bribe the jailer 
to remove her; then transferred to a garret, where shutters ill 
supplied the place of windows and gave entrance to every bitter 
wind that blew. Here she learned that Madame de Sayecourt: 
an old friend of her master’s, who had been under obligations 
to him for her pension and from a release for threatening 
creditors, was confined in the same building ; and she ventured 
to appeal to her for at least a little bouillon from her table. 
Here again she was repulsed, an unkindness M. de Salamon 
partly justifies by saying that his poor servant’s appearance, 
after her long illness and in her destitute circumstances, could 
have been little less than disgusting. Her experience, however, 
amongst the ladies of the Convent-prison do not as a whole re- 
dound to the credit of these fellow-sufferers of the brave-hearted 
servant. Kindly helped here, sharply snubbed there, she pre- 
sently settled down to the care of Madame de la Roche- 
foucauld, a diseased and helpless elderly woman, deserted by 
her maid and needing the help for which she did not show the 
gratitude Blanchet’s patient service deserved. Her master, 
meanwhile, had been fortunate enough to exchange the ex- 
posure of the leafless woods for the shelter of a garret at Passy, 
where he was received, on a private recommendation, with dis- 
trust, but soon won his way to the respect of his landlady as he 
did in every class of society with which time made him intimate. 

A slow increase of confidence in his surroundings encouraged 
him to renew with caution his connexion with some of his old 
friends, all like himself more or less under suspicion or sur- 
veillance. Madame de Senozan, a sister of Madame de Male- 
sherbes, was one of these. Her house was closely watched ; but 
through the connivance of the porter De Salamon was able, 
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now and again, to penetrate to her private rooms. His first 
visit was saddened by the news of the death of Blanchet’s son, 
who, though rescued from the open street by a charitable neigh- 
bour, and sent by her, on his developing symptoms of brain 
fever, to the Hospice de la Charité, where he was cared for, had 
succumbed, after three or four days of insensibility, to the effects 
of the exposure to which he had been subjected. His loss was 
deeply regretted by the Abbé, who, despite his youth, had 
been accustomed to employ the boy as his secretary in 
his Roman correspondence, and whose opinion of his in- 
telligence and reliability had been fully justified. Madame 
de Senozan’s nephews and nieces were, many of these, 
in prison at Port Royal, an institution whose name _ had 
been changed, in apparent unconsciousness of the irony in- 
volved, to Port Libre. She herself, when imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie, had been one of the last to speak to Madame 
Elisabeth on the morning of her execution. Madame d’Aulnay 
was another friend, one of the few aristocrats who had not been 
imprisoned. She was a charitable woman, and one of those 
whom the Abbé was able to enlist in the cause of Blanchet’s 
relief. By the intervention of a colporteur she conveyed 
assistance to her, while another lady, Madame de Soix, who 
was light in figure, and possessed unusual powers of walking, 
visited the Convent regularly in the disguise of a servant until 
she was informed—falsely as it proved—that Blanchet had been 
removed. As a matter of fact, she continued to serve and be 
abused by Madame de la Rochefoucauld, and as the days 
passed on to employ her spare time in fine laundry work, in 
which she excelled, for the other prisoners, who paid her skill 
with a liberality that satisfied her expectations. 

Time wore on to July, 1794. De Salamon had safely received 
a letter from Rome, containing a draft that he was unable to 
cash, and full dispensation in regard to the obligations that in 
settled times would have been incumbent upon him. Robes- 
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pierre’s death gave him courage to venture cautiously from his 
hiding-place at Passy, and to lodge an appeal, though without 
appearing in person, before the Committee of Public Safety, for 
the release of his servant. By the exercise of some interest, this 
was read and considered favourably, so that Blanchet was re- 
leased and able to return to her master’s house. Her first 
thought was to find the Abbé, but with only a general clue to 
his whereabouts this was a matter of time and chance. She 
met him, at last, accidentally, in an avenue of the Bois, and 
fearing at first to make herself known to him, found that he 
passed her without suspicion of her identity. . Poor Blanchet was 
a wreck of her former self. She had brought him a small sum 
of money—his own—that she had contrived to secure earlier 
and to secrete, and in return for the encouragement he gave her 
to visit him in his lodging, was able to tell him the bailiffs had 
been removed from his house, though the account of five francs 
a day for each of them during the two months that they had 
been in possession was to fall upon their victim. In addition to 
this, they had burned all his fuel and candles, and had themselves 
consumed the vegetable oil stored for household use; the wine 
alone was saved. The Abbé directed Blanchet to leave the Rue 
des Augustins and take up her quarters nearer to his present 
lodging, and for awhile the exchange of constant communication 
cheered both of them. Then for a short time the old Terror was 
revived, and up to the date of November gth the old caution 
was again necessary. At length order and reason began once 
more to prevail, the Abbé was able to move cautiously in his 
own affairs, to obtain the removal of the seals from his posses- 
sions, and once more to call his house his own. Now, as he 
phrases it, the Revolution was at an end; but not his personal 
danger, which was to be revived, although, thanks principally to 
Bourdon de |’Oise, he stood free of the old charge. 

De Salamon had again set up a home, this time in the Rue 
St. Florentine, and was mixing freely in society. Again comes 
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the old story of the domiciliary visit, of Blanchet’s alertness, of 
the futile search for proofs of guilt. This time the charge was 
of conspiracy with the enemies of the Republic, and again 
nothing condemnatory was found. A pseudo-commercial corres- 
pondence, the record of a system of exchange by which books 
and printed matter procured in Paris were sent to Switzerland 
for the use of the Papal Court and there paid for in the country’s 
product, was all that could be found; but Blanchet was seized 
and committed for trial as his accomplice, despite De Salamon’s 
assertion that she could neither read nor write, and was very 
literally his servant. 

His own committal was a foregone conclusion. Both were 
carried off to the police station, whence the Abbé was removed 
to a criminal prison, and Blanchet thrown into jail with women 
of the lowest class and character. At the end of a week the 
Inter-Nuncio was taken to Passy, to be present at the searching 
of his old room there ; then brought back, and for a night com- 
pelled to occupy a dungeon in company with a man in whose 
presence he felt his life to be in danger. -Dawn released him 
from his fears, and on the following day he was regularly com- 
mitted, and shortly afterwards transferred to the Grande Force, 
while Blanchet was sent to the Madelonnettes, near the Temple. 

De Salamon remained in the Grande Force for five weeks, in 
a strict, though not severe, imprisonment ; and then, by the 
intervention of a visitor, clerk to the Minister of the Interior, 
he obtained his removal to the infirmary and to a life of comfort 
that was made still easier by the knowledge that Blanchet, on 
her part, was kindly treated. She was soon afterwards released 
through default of the charge made against her, while her 
master was again removed, this time to the Conciergerie, then 
regarded as the threshold of death. 

At the Conciergerie he boarded with Richard, the gatekeeper, 
a man who had known him as a magistrate, and gave his word 
for the prisoner’s safety. He occupied the little room that had 
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been the Queen’s last prison-chamber, and slept upon the mat- 
tresses that Richard had procured for her at the price of six 
months’ confinement in the Madelonnettes. On to this couch 
there sprang every morning, as soon as the door was opened, 
the unfortunate woman’s last possession, a little spaniel, who ran 
eagerly into the room every morning during the Abbé’s three 
months’ confinement in it, searching for his mistress, but whose 
shy terror prevented any further acquaintance between the new 
occupant of the room and the faithful little creature. Richard’s 
housekeeper, a friend of his dead wife’s (who had fallen a 
victim to the treachery of a prisoner, and been stabbed 
as she was in the act of giving him money to ease his road to 
the galleys), was another of the warm-hearted women whose 
terrible surroundings seem to have softened rather than har- 
dened their kindly nature. What few alleviations of Marie 
Antoinette’s cruel lot had been possible she had procured for 
her ; she told De Salamon, who was much touched by her kind- 
ness to himself, that she had been able to clean the Queen’s 
boots for her every morning, and that they were daily as wet 
and dirty, through the damp and muddy condition of the prison, 
as if the wearer had just come in from walking in the Rue St. 
Honoré. The aristocrats then confined in the building would, 
she told him, come to her each morning to kiss the Queen’s 
stockings when she had them todry. It was the same woman 
who had placed on the Royal victim’s head a thread cap to 
cover her grey hair as she proceeded to execution, and thrown 
over her shoulders the handkerchief that was all she could give 
to protect her poorly-clad figure. 

On De Salamon’s second examination he realised that his posi- 
tion was a dangerous one,. but he decided to plead his own cause, 
bringing to bear upon it his old eloquence and experience. His 
defence was so able that for some time the policy of his enemies 
was directed towards obtaining repeated postponements of the 
judgment, and after the exercise of much skill and the endur- 
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ance of tedious uncertainty the final result was his acquittal 
and release. This was in 1796. Two years before, in April, 
1794, every one of his then surviving colleagues of the Chambre 
des Vacations had perished on the scaffold. 

The Abbé’s own fate was in contrast to the trials he had 
passed through. On the cessation of his intermediary office 
between France and the Holy See he was made Bishop of 
Orthizia (7x partibus), and given a somewhat vague but im- 
portant-sounding Vicariate-General over Normandy. Later on 
the See of Balley was offered him ; but that of Flours, to which 
he was appointed in 1820, was the scene of his most enduring 
influence. Here he died and was buried, in 1829, leaving behind 
him a claim to the gratitude of later'generations in the Seminary 
foundations to which he had devoted the greater part of his time 
and all his fortune. 

He had survived Blanchet many years. This faithful friend 
had died in the year 1805, after months of cruel ,suffering from 
an internal malady, during which she was tended by the fellow- 
servant who had shared much of her earlier anxiety, and nursed 
very literally by her master, from whose hands alone, during the 
three weeks that preceded her agony, she would consent to take 
medicine or to receive assistance. Of the kind and menial 
offices the Abbé performed for his devoted attendant he speaks 
lightly as of works of love rather than of gratitude. She died, he 
tells us, with great courage, her last request being a kiss from her 
old master, who then recited the prayers for the dying, during 
which she gently expired as a weary child drops asleep. She 
made the Abbé legatee of her savings, having no near relatives 
left, and no single descendant of her once large family of nine 
children. It is needless to say that De Salamon provided for 
her an honourable resting-place, and Masses for the heroic soul 
to which his personal memoirs form so high a tribute. “She 
shared all my dangers,” he sums up, “and was thrice im- 
prisoned ; at the English Convent for eight long months, at the 
Grande Force for three, and finally at the Madelonnettes.” 
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There is humility in the phrase in which he reviews his own 
trials. “Now that I have confessed my weakness,” he con- 
cludes, “I may add that I tried to drive away the craving for 
life”—at the hour of imminent death—adding words that his 
editor leaves to us in the original Italian, and which resound 
like a patient sigh, & @ ciascun peccator misericordia. 


AMES SAVILE. 
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Flckles. 


PART I. 
—— position in the Macquire establishment was 


more assured than his income, which was precarious and 
subject to distressing fluctuations. Macquire, who used to write 
Esquire after his name, and never forgot he had once kept horses 
and grooms, and who now rented a tenement in Carboy Street, 
East, at 3s. 6d. a week, insensibly relied on Flickles to keep the 
house together at such periodical times as he would be serving 
his seven days ; “ drunkand resisting the law ” being the charges 
most often set against Macquire’s name in the police court 
annals, though an infirmity of temper, as passionate as his lust 
for drink, had brought him into deeper trouble more than a few 
times. It was Flickles’s warning hand on his shoulder that had 
kept down the Drink Devil during many a dangerous hour. 
Not even Flickles’s masterful eyes and smooth, soft tongue could 
leash that other devil when it stirred within. 

But though Flickles was brought into the position of moral 
guardian and adviser to Macquire, through no action and hardly 
any bias of his own, he made it his supreme business to serve 
Macquire’s daughter, Jessie, with voluntary body, brain, and 
soul service, until there was never a thought of his that did not 
have her radiant, spring-like personality as setting. Jessie was 
an apprentice in a relative’s millinery establishment. Her 
frank, but unfulfilled ambition was to “be a lady and have 
nothing to do!” Flickles, who had a Napoleonic forehead, kept 
his ambitions to himself. 
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Nevertheless, Jessie knew that out of his takings at his crossing 
an uncertain sum was “laid by” weekly in his private chest. 
As he kept the Macquire household accounts, and regulated the 
houschold expenses, Jessie did not know exactly how much of 
his income was required to keep the household together. As an 
apprentice she reccived instruction, her midday dinner, and her 
pocket money. If Flickles could handle Macquire’s wage before 
he went out on the drink, his own pocket money rose to three 
halfpence for the week. He had two money-boxes—one for his 
savings, into which he had not broken for many years ; the other 
held all the odd halfpennies remaining over and above his own 
expenses for board and lodging, when they were not swallowed 
up by the omniverous “ family mouth.” 

Flickles opened this last box every month, when Jessie had a 
new ribbon, flower, or packet of sweets. Once he bought her a 
pair of gloves, and presented them so scriously, that Jessie, who 
was about sixteen then, was quite taken aback. 

That was a year ago, and she had learnt to laugh at Flickles 
since. Also she took a great deal more notice of him. Jessie 
was very fair, and as gay and pleasure-loving as became her 
years. She had learnt how “ not to grow old,” which so many 
of her sisters fail to learn. This is an invaluable accomplish- 
ment, and doubly so in Jessie’s walk of life, where womanhood 
treads hard on the heels of childhood, and girlhood is a lost 
state. But it was not because she was pretty, and gay-voiced, 
and laughter-loving, that Flickles walked with her to and from 
the house of her apprenticeship and her home in No. 15, Carboy 
Street, and walked with her to the serious detriment of his 
interests at his crossing, which he had to sublet to an under-study 
at a price that failed to cover the loss of several working hours 
per day. 

When Jessie went out with her girl friends at night she forbade 
Flickles to escort her. He accepted her command in proud 
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The inhabitants of No. 15, Carboy Street, were not popular 
with the rest of the building or the street. Macquire, when he 
was not tipsy, remembered he was a gentleman born, and spoke 
contemptuously of the “ gutter herd.” At the riverside, where 
he worked as a labourer, he overawed his mates less by the airs 
he chose to assume than by the ferocious bend of his huge, 
black brows, and the reputation of his passionate arm. 

Jessie, occupied with her own affairs—and they were many, 
and of overweening interest—was utterly indifferent to the 
squalid street-—women and men-folk alike. Flickles looked out 
on them as he looked at life with his thoughtful, magnetic 
eyes, and went his ways, a stranger in their midst. 

Unpopularity often drifts into unconcern, especially where 
there is barely time to live, much less to consider, how one’s 
neighbours live. Yet there were those in Carboy Street who 
predicted a violent end to Macquire, as there were some who 
did not fail to prophesy a career of shame for Jessie herself ; 
and this when three years of temptation had passed and left 
her, to all appearances, virginal, lark-like, and pretty as ever. 
Also, Carboy Street would be disappointed if Flickles escaped 
the gallows at an early age. 

It was at the close of one of our last long cold winters that 
the tale begins. Flickles was then in his fifteenth year, and for 
the last six years had, after a brief but bitter struggle and much 
painful deliberation, forsworn tobacco for economical reasons. 
You would have thought his greatest joy in life was to walk 
home with Jessie, lingering before the shop windows, her arm 
through his, after her work was over. Yet Flickles had deeper 
joys than these, though his demeanour betrayed no sign. Dress 
was one of Jessie’s pardonable weaknesses ; and Flickles minis- 
tered to it, cautiously, and with his usual good sense, He had 
an eye for colour as far as Jessie herself was concerned, and a 
sound taste in dress. Many of Jessic’s triumphs in that line 
were due to the joint study by the pair of the fashionable shop 
windows. 
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Jessie says there were traces of snow about, but I cannot think 
it could have been earlier in the year than March when her 
father took his resolution that shook Carboy Street, happy in its 
foreboding predictions, to its deepest foundations. It was a day 
of sunshine, and Jessie hummed a little song to herself as she 
went dancingly along the pavement after her work was done. 
The girl had pluck as well as goud looks. Else Flickles, with 
the masterful forehead and fateful eyes, had not, for her sake 
only, forsworn all pleasures, curbed all desires, and renounced all 
passions. 

She had several secrets of her own by this time that Flickles 
did not share. He knew this, but did not show what he felt 
about it. They talked “dress,” and Jessie was moved to enlarge 
on a certain bonnet that glorified the milliner’s window hard by. 

Flickles, trotted off to see the thing, disparaged it, because he 
could not have bought it unless he broke into his great chest of 
savings—and Jessie wanted it so! She said she did, over and 
over again ; but that did not tell Flickles she did. He knew 
it by what he saw in her pretty, unclouded eyes. 

“Td give—give anythink for that duck of a bonnet,” sighed 
Jessie, ecstatically. 

The sunlight caught her hair. ‘“There’s gold there,” re- 
marked Flickles, enigmatically. 

“Come away, Flickles,” said Jessie, at last. “It’s too lovely 
to look at an’ not have!” 

“T think it’s loud,” said Flickles, calmly, and distinctly. “ An’ 
the horsprey doesn’t strike me as being quite genuine.” 

Jessie hardly heard. “I love dress!” was what she said. “I 
wonder wot I wouldn’t give to ’ave always lovely things to 
wear? My soul, if I ‘ad one!” 

Flickles would have given every possesion he held in this 
life, and every hope in the next, fora kiss off Jessie’s cherry- 
red lips. But he was not fool enough to tell her so then. 

Besides, he would be fifteen in June, and he was no more born 
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to lose the game than Jessie to do without the lovely things of 
life. Though the state of a lady with nothing to do is still 
only a dream with her. 

When they came home Flickles set about making tea, while 
Jessie performed antics before the looking-glass in her cupboard 
of aroom. They were very pretty antics, and Flickles could 
see her through the open door. Macquire, whose work hours 
shifted from midnight to noon, and from dawn to twilight, 
glowered at nothing, in acorner. It was that hour when you 
see daylight slip into twilight, and wonder at the shortness of 
the early English winter. 

“Flickles,” said Jessie, putting down her cup—the only un- 
cracked one of the three—“ when I’m married to the Prince you 
shall be my tea-server-in-chief. You make tea be-ewtifully !” 

Macquire declined tea. He preferred to sit and stare in his 
corner. The suave, self-possession of Flickles’s manner in dis- 
pensing refreshment cannot be told in print. Jessie teased him 
all tea-time. Because she had a momentous secret there was no 
reason why she should alter her usual treatment of him. The 
change would come soon enough, she thought. 

Therefore she teased him, pondering deep, sad things the 
while. Only she did not know they were sad, because thought 
of them made her so happy. 

After tea she chased Flickles into a corner, and imprisoned 
him there with her outstretched arms. They had been discuss- 
ing, hotly, the spring fashions, and he would not say that 
bonnet of Jessie’s desire was not loud, or that the osprey was 
real. He did not attempt to dodge Jessie’s arms, and said 
again the bonnet was extremely loud. Macquire rose, with a 
start, from his corner, and shambled aimlessly about the room. 
But it was not anything to do with him that made Jessie, rather 
suddenly, drop her arms and say, in a slightly altered voice 
she was late and must fly off at once. 

She flew off, tossing her pretty head and pouting her pretty 
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lips, through which a smile peeped out—a half startled, half 
amused smile. There was a little more colour on her face than 
was usual, though she was always more like a wild red rose 
than pale. It was not anything Flickles had said in his arm- 
barred cage that set her eloquent countenance aglow; for 
Flickles had said nothing but his reiterated, irritating statement 
concerning that most desirable bonnet. Because she was a 
woman, as well as an unwise, young girl, Jessie turned in the 
doorway and flashed back a sparkle. 

Flickles was soberly picking up a chair that her skirts had 
overturned in her outward flight, and as he would not look up, 
Jessie went downstairs, and out into the street, tossing her head 
more than ever; since she could not possibly tell how that 
backward glance of hers had tingled down into Flickles’s soul. 

“ Flickles!!!” 

The voice came from that corner where the first night 
shadows always fell. Macquire’s eyes shone like live coal out 
of the darkness. 

“We-e-ll,” drawled Flickles. 

“Light a lamp an’ come to me! Am to sit in blasted dark- 
ness always, an’ them only waiting for the dark!!!” 

“Oh, yus,” said Flickles, in reply to this passionate outburst 
from Macquire’s corner, which was more like ar animal’s snarl 
of despair than any human protest. ‘Ho, yus! It’s light a 
lamp here an’ light a lamp there ; an’ weer’s the ile to come from, 
pray, an’ the wickses ? and d’ye think [ll light a lamp that ain’t 
got a lamp glass and ’ave this ’ere house burnt down ? 

“Gimme your last week’s wage, an’ I'll buy ile an’ wickses, 
an’ the glass, an’ you kin have your full o’ bloomin’ Jubilce 
illuminations,” went on the cold, sarcastic voice at the sink. 
“It’s Thuz-day now, an’ I’ve bin waitin’ for that wage since 
Saturday night. I was to ’ave that, I was, on Saturday. Ho 
yvus! I ’ave seen the colour o’ that ’alf wage, ain’t I? D'you 
s'pose a ’ouse is to be kept goin’, and folkses insides filled on 
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promises? Or that lamp glasses, an’ ile, an’ wickses drop down 
the chimbleys into our ’ands, as if we were bloomin’ Ishmalites 
hollerin’ out for manners an’ squails ? 

“Or, p’raps, you think I kin afford to lay out my money on 
lamp glasses whenever you gets on the booze and knock ’em off 
the chimbley piece? P’raps you think I’m goin’ to raise your 
bloomin’ illuminations outer my pocket ?” 

The tea-things were washed, wiped, and put away, and Flickles 
wiped his own hands and hung the cloth on a chair back, before 
the apologetic flicker of fire at the back of Macquire’s grate. 

“You're a—little bell-cat of a gutter snipe,” said Macquire, in 
a choking voice. He clawed the air in front of him, but, beyond 
a violent start, made no attempt to rise. Flickles struck a 
match, and, lighting a sodden inch of candle he drew out of his 
pocket, went quietly over to where the man sat, shaking in his 
corner. 

Macquire made a grab forward at him and shrieked. It was 
a blood-curdling shriek, though so low it barely filled the little 
room. Flickles, calmly, as if nothing could astonish or terrify 
him, held the candle out of reach of his clawing hands, and 
stared closely into his black-rimmed, fire-red eyes. “ I—lI 
thought the dark brought ’em, and they’d run away at the light,” 
panted Macquire, gripping Flickles’s unoccupied hand till the 
blood left the boy’s lips. ‘“ But these sprung up at the light! 
Don't go, Flickles! Don’t blow out the light and leave me 
alone with ’em in the dark!” 

His voice whistled through his clenched teeth, like the treble 
notes of wind in a storm at sea. He began to shake all over, 
and there was the blind panic in his eyes that rang through 
his scream. 

“I’m not goin’ to go, nor I’m not goin’ to blow out the 
kindle,” said Flickles, quietly. His steady eyes secmed to draw 
the worst of the terror from the other’s, and Macquire began to 
breathe like other men again. “They weren't pretty, were they,” 
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said Flickles, gravely, not removing his critical gaze from the 
man’s ashen face. 

Macquire shuddered. “Did you sce it, Flickles? Hush! 
don’t speak loud—they’ll hear! Sprang up at me from your 
boot, Flickles, when you’d struck the match, it did, and came 
towards me—and there were others, too!” 

The grip tightened. Flickles bit his lip, but never moved his 
steady hand that held the candle on high, or his steady magnetic 
eyes that routed panic from Macquire’s soul. 

“ Flickles! there were others besides, weren't there? Tell me 
true, and don’t fool me, for God Almighty’s sake !” 

“I’m not goin’ to fool you,” said Flickles. “You bet I’ll lay 
into you when it’s right an’ proper I should, over household 
affairs and sich-like; but I’m not goin’ to fool you in a thing 
like this. There were others, Macquire.” 

He worked a chair up with his foot, and sat down on it. 
Macquire’s breath came thick and fast. The boy’s thoughtful 
gaze deepened. 

“They sorter bust outer corners ©’ the room, as I lit the 
kindle, these did, didn’t they? ‘T’was that wot made ye _ holler 
out. I saw it, but weren’t agoin’ to take no notice. Lor, they 
don’t worry me.” 

“My God! You saw it, Flickles ?” 

“Hold your jaw an’ quit that fool shakin’! I saw it, T say. 
But it’s gone now, Macquire. Ill tell you fast enough when | 
sees it agin. An’ those kind don’t hurt.” 

Macquire groaned. 

“They're onpleasant while they’re spinning around,” said 
Flickles, as one indulgently stretching a point in argument to 
oblige a favourite opponent ; “ but they can’t hurt yer worth a 
damn if yer follows my advice.” 

“What’s that?” gasped the man, hiding his quivering face 
against Flickles’s knee. ‘“ What’s your advice, Flickles?” he 
muttered, with a fierce, sobbing gulp. 
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“Hand me over wot quid you've got left.” 

Like-a child who cannot conceive disobedience, Macquire’s 
hardly controllable hands went-to his pockets. - 

“ Thruppence ‘apenny, an’ it’s Thuzday—good Lor 

Flickles’s icy stare of disgust-at this point wiped away the last 
traces of delirium from Macquire’s drink-fevered brain. 

“T’ll do anything you like, Flickles; sign the pledge—don’t 
look like that,” Jessie’s father mumbled, apologetically; squeezing 
the boy’s hand. “ Anything you advise, Flickles.. I know I’m 
a God-forsaken lot—a sot, a drunkard; but I was a gentleman 
once.” 

“Tf I ain't misrememberin’ I’ve heard that before.” 

Flickles’s irony cut like a whip ; the tones of his voice were so 
exquisitely subtle. It was like a douche of icy water to the 
man, and he rallied instantly. 

With eyes of cold disfavour, Flickles watched him rise and 
shake himself like a dog after a plunge in water. He drew a 
long breath. : 

“By God! I thought I was done for then, Flickles,” he said. 
“You saved me that time, you little cuss!” 

“I’m thinkin’ Miss Macquire will hev to go and live with her 
mother’s sister if these carryin’s on’s repeated,” said Flickles, 
sternly, and Macquire, who loathed reference to his plebian wife's 
relations, reddened angrily. 

“T said I'd sign the pledge, and my word’s enough,” he mut- 
tered, with a furtive stare around. Having unguardedly risen 
to his feet before he had regained his mental equilibrium, the 
action brought back something of the disorder of his heated 
brain, together with a good deal of his former nervousness. 

“You keep me up to the mark, Flickles, hey,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, clutching Flickles’s shoulders and rocking slightly where 
he stood.. “Take me to the shop where they sign the pledge. 
See I sign it! Look after me, Flickles, body and soul! Grap 
my money o’ Saturday nights, and hide me out of the gin 
shops! Don’t give mea chance, Flickles.” 
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“Be damned if I do,” quoth Flickles, vigorously. 
ou They won’t come then, Fickes, hey, will they? Don’t move! 
I thought I saw ’em coming again round the fireplace! It’s only 
the shadows and I’m all right now. But it scared me! I 
thought it was them coming again.” | 

“Tf they come agin—don’t jerk so, you fool, they ain’t there !— 
if they do come agin, they'll come wus. Ah, I knows! 

“Go an’ sit down in that corner !” 

Like one stupefied, Macquire staggered to where the omnipo- 
tent finger pointed. Flickles brewed a pot of strongest tea, in a 
cold, stern silence that penetrated to Macquire’s bones and 
starved out senseless panic. 


“ Drink this.” 
Macquire humbly raised the cup to his dry, discoloured lips. 


“Drink this.” 

The second cup’s contents went down, in the chilling silence. 
“TJ feel more like a Christian,” gasped Macquire at last, with 
a weak, little laugh that had nothing in keeping with his 
habitual violence of expression. 

“Plucky lot o’ bloomin’ Christian about you,” retorted Flickles. 
He slid the third cup into Macquire’s resistless hands. ‘“ Now 
git your hat an’ put your hair under it, for Gawd’s sake! Then 
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you'll look more decent lookin’, 
“Flickles, can’t I do it any other way? Signing pledges 
seems such damned foolishness, and they’ll all laugh so.” 
Flickles stopped dead, and stiffened all over. 
“ D’ye want Jes—your—Miss Macquire to be pinted at by the 
street for a murderer’s daughter,” he said, in an unrecognisable 


voice. “Can’t you see—can’t you see you'll be havin’ some 
one’s blood when you're crossed, if you carry this game much 
further ?” 

“Jessie’s all right,” stammered Macquire, thoroughly taken 
aback. 

“ D’ye want ¢hem to come, all ski 


” 
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Macquire hurried the small figure out into the flickering, 
shadow-haunted landing, and down the stairs. The cold, ques- 
tioning voice of Fate was lost in the sound of their departing 
footsteps—the heavy, nervous tread of the man, and the master-. 
ful, regular step of -the boy. 

“You're like Old Nick to get round a fellow, Flickles. Fancy 
me signing the pledge at a mouthful o’ sauce from you,” said 
Macquire, with an uneasy laugh, directed against himself only. 
“Where are you taking me, Flickles?” 

“Hi knows,” was Flickles’s unsatisfactory reply. 

“You're a good little chip, Flickles, and I’m a devil when my 
dander’s up. But I wouldn’t hurt you a cent’s worth at the 
worst.” 

“Yer’d go for Gawd Almighty when the drink an’ the devil’s 
met in yer,” said Flickles, with a cold, incredulous laugh, and no 
irreverent intention. “ An’ this is to make you safe to others as 
well as yourself. I’ve seen an ugly thing wots called ‘ Murder’ 
a-comin’ along time, Mr. Macquire. This’ll put us straight agin 
—you, an’ I, an’ other folkses.” 

“Tt’s blamed foolishness, I call it,’ murmured Macquire, em- 
barrassed beyond measure at what he was about to do. 

But he signed the pledge, and from that day Flickles’s vigilance 
was supreme. It was so mighty, so unending, so limitless, and of 
such inviolable genius, that Macquire, in his worst moments, was 
less enraged than awed by it. The history of his temptations, 
and Flickles’s mastery over the twin ternpters, are not to be 
written here. But spring had flowered into summer, and the 
grass crop was cut and gathered, and Carboy Street was pant- 
ing in the July heat, yet Macquire’s vow was still unbroken. 
There dawned a day at last when Flickles perceived, under his 
unbridled habit, the birth of a newer, cleaner nature. 

When the summer was at its apogee Flickles woke into the 
new sensation of one other desire—a desire to save this soul 
from the shambles of its own degradation. Not so passionate— 
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not so overwhelming as that other, his first and greatest, and 
for years his only desire—it was hardly less intense in resolu- 
tion. Flickles had already followed the boundless track of his 
possible Heaven to a limit seldom reached by any human soul, as 
he had already stared into the fathomless abyss of his possible 
hell. 

Now he saw one other prize set on high for him to attain, 
and that was Macquire’s salvation. And because he was fighting 
for the first, with his heart’s blood, and in ways impossible to 
tell here, and in ways more desperate than reckless, and more 
sad than desperate, he did not strive for that second with one 
single, less, tremendous effort. Jessie was awed, at first ; then 
she became wistfully patient with her father’s turbulent re- 
nunciation. From the night Macquire broke his bonds by one 
strong stroke, achange had come over all three in 15, Carboy 
Street. Jessie and Flickles pursued life, outwardly as before, 
but with a new, strange reserve between them which was but 
imperfectly bridged over by an equally new, strange, common 
understanding, that did not colour their most secret thoughts. 
On one side there was a great possibility ; on the other an in- 
vincible impossibility. Both were equally vain. 

K. DOUGLAS KING. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Mayflower. 


ITTLE woman! born in May, 
When the very thorns display 
Blossoms like Heaven’s milky way. 


You, a Mayflower, came with them, 
Flow’ring on life’s thorny stem : 
Christ made thorns life’s diadem. 


Flowerful may your birthdays be, 
Fragrant as the bloom we see 
Crowded on the sweet May-tree. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 
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The Ghost of Dr. Dens. 


HE following “dialogue betwixt the ghost of Dr. Dens and 

Mrs. Thirty-nine, a/zas the Church of England by Law 
Established,” was written about the year of the Queen’s acces- 
sion—1837-—by Charies Waterton, of Walton Hall, whose 
“Wanderings in South America” have delighted, and are likely 
to delight, succeeding generations of readers. The great natural- 
ist explained, at the time of its composition, the provocation 
given him to produce the dialogue. “The Reformation Society 
(he says), blinded by ignorance, and egged on by wanton malice, 
seems determined to deal out, with an unsparing hand, the now 
almost obsolete falsehoods and misrepresentations which were 
invented by the early Reformers against the Catholic Church as 
a cloak for their barefaced robberies and plunder. This ill-timed 
conduct reduces me to the unpleasant necessity of exposing to 
public view the real history of the Church by Law Established ; 
and I am ready to prove, by facts, the truth of all which I have 
put into the mouth of the Ghost of Dr. Dens. To those Church 
of England people who may take umbrage at my mode of pro- 
ceeding, I say, Put yourselves in the situation of us, unoffending 
Catholics, and then tell me if you could repress your wounded 
feelings when you read in the public newspapers the unprovoked 
and calumniating attacks which the infatuated members of the 
Reformation make upon us?” We leave the reader to adjust 
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to present circumstances the points then made by this remark- 
able man. 


Mrs. THIRTY-NINE: Come up, Ghost of Dr. Dens. My 
Reformation Society is hard at work. I want to have a few 
words with you. 

GHOST: “ Who is she, with voice unblessed, 

That calls me from the bed of rest ?” 

Mrs. T.: I am the Church of England by Law Established. 
I plainly see I shall run amuck, unless I am fortunate enough 
to divert the attention of the public from my hapless situation, 
by directing it to some bugbear at a distance. Something must 
be done immediately, or else it’s all up with me. My partisans 
have selected your theology as a means of saving me, though 
I am not quite certain that they have acted prudently in their 
choice. 

GHOST: It won't do, Mrs. I wrote for Belgium, not for 
England. 

Mrs. T.: Aye; but the Catholic priests of England have got 
hold of your work, and they teach its doctrines to the certain 
ruin of Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

GHOST: What, a// its doctrines ? 

Mrs. T.: Yes. 

GHosT: O fie! You know you are telling an untruth. 
There are parts in my work which Englishmen do not approve 
of, though Father T. Maguire has publicly declared that he will 
defend the whole of my work. He says that the hired itinerant, 
O’Sullivan, has garbled me, and suppressed my explanatory 
notes, in order to mislead his dupes. Moreover, he has sent 
O'Sullivan a public challenge to discuss the affair, but the 
cowardly defamer has refused to accept it. 

Mrs. T.: Doctor, yours is a very bad book. 

GHOST: And so is yours; for you visit with the severest 
penalties all those who even dowd¢ of your Articles of Faith. 

Mrs. T.: Yes, Doctor, [ grant it; Lut, mind, I always act by 
the just and salutary laws of England. I am a conscientious 
upholder of those laws, which have been the making of me; 
and, if it were not for these rascally liberal times, depend upon 
it, I would put those laws into execution, to the fullest extent of 
their meaning. I ama Church by Law Established. 

GHOST: Yes, Madam, I am aware that you owe everything 
tothe law. Though I am a Belgian, I know all about you. 
You were born in libertinism, you were reared by plunder, and 
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you were established by means of two pieces of wood, set up.at 
right angles at Tyburn. : 

Mrs. T.: I really do not understand you, Doctor. 

GHOST : Read history, Madam ; you will there find that your 
beastly founder, Henry VIII, broke off from the Church of 
Rome, which had made your nation happy for, nine hundred 
years, solely because the Pope refused to let him divorce his 
lawful wife, and. take a paramour. This explains your birth. 
When the tyrant had taken his paramour he scized all the 
Monasteries and Convents, which mainly tended to support, 
and educate, and clothe the poor; and he gave the spoils of 
these noble establishments to the aristocracy, as a boon for 
having assisted him in his ruthless career of plunder. The old 
goat wittily called them cormorants, on account of their exces- 
sive voracity. “ By Our Lady,’ said he, “ when the cormorants 
have got the garbage they will devour the dish.” “ Tut, man,” 
exclaimed he, to the villain Cromwell, “my whole realm would 
not staunch their maw.” Now, these voracious cormorants made 
the Penal Laws in order to support you. This, then, explains 
your being reared by plunder. Elizabeth, your first she-Pope, 
according to Strype, executed above five hundred criminals a 
year. These were no other than innocent Catholic gentlemen 
and Catholic priests, who were hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
the gallows at Tyburn, for not obeying the new law. Now, the 
new. law pronounced the religion of these just men to be 
damnabie and idolatrous, though it had been upheld by the 
old law of England, as most holy and sacred, for nine centuries. 
This explains your being established by means of two pieces of 
wood, set up at right angles. 

Mrs. T.: Well, but, Doctor, you will allow that it was a bold 
thing, in these ultra-radical reformers, to destroy the religion of 
the country which had flourished for so many centuries. Surely 
they deserved a reward, and, in fact, they got it ; but they were 
fully aware that they could not keep it without the aid of the 
Penal Laws. | | 7 

GHOST: Aye, Mrs. Thirty-nine, your horrible Penal Code is 
so diabolical that we in Belgium always say that it must have 
been formed on the other side of the Styx. Think for a moment 
that all your nation, for centuries, acknowledged the Bishop of 
Rome as the visible head of Christ's Church on earth. This 
acknowledgment, which had been honoured and cherished by all 
former governments, was at last, for the ends of lust and rapine, 
declared, by a ruthless tyrant, to be high treason: and he who 
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persisted in it was to be condemned to death for a traitor. 
Thus, Sir Thomas’ More and Bishop Fisher, and hundreds of 
other just and holy men,-lost their lives, for-refusing to obey an 
impious law, made by the impious head of your new Church. 

Mrs. T.: Well, but, Doctor, these men evidently disobeyed 
the law of the land; and he who disobeys the law must 
necessarily expect to suffer the pains and penalties of the law. 
Now, our new religion required this sacrifice of life for its 
support, otherwise it never could have thriven. On it depended 
our true liberty of conscience. On the success of our dear new 
Church hung future innumerable blessings to this nation. 

GuosT: Madam, you must be raving. Liberty of conscience, 
indeed! Read what history says of Cranmer. He was the 
principal author of those ecclesiastical laws which declared that 
all heretics were to be excommunicated, and delivered over to 
the secular power to be punished with death. 

Mrs. T.: Well, but, Doctor-—— 

GHOST: Stop, Madam, let me finish, if you please, what I have 
got to say, in answer to your boast of liberty of conscience. 
Your founder, Henry VIII. decreed that none but lords and 
gentlemen should be allowed to read the Scriptures. To doubt 
the spiritual supremacy of your Queen Elizabeth was death and 
forfeiture of estate. To cause any prayers to be said or sung, 
other than those contained in the Book of Common Prayer, was 
forfeiture of estate and imprisonment for life. ‘To withdraw 
from the Church of England was punishable as for high treason. 
At the age of sixteen, he who would nor go to church was to 
pay apenalty of £20 per month; if he were not able to pay this 
sum, he was to be imprisoned until he conformed to the religion 
by law established. If he had noestate, he was to go into exile 
beyond the seas for ever. Hewho refused to conform to your 
creed could neither christen, marry, nor bury according to the 
rites of any other. All Jesuits, seminary, and other priests 
remaining in England, or entering the kingdom, after forty days, 
were to suffer as in cases of high treason. Thus the Rev. Mr. 
Morgan, and undreds ot other Catholic priests, were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. Every Bishop of your new 
Church had power given him to examine the person in his 
diocese on oath, and he who refused to answer on oath was to 
be committed to prison without bail or mainprise. A reward 
of £100 was given to any man who would catch a Catholic 
Bishop or priest in the act of saying Mass, or of exercising any 
of his functions. ‘So late as the year 1757, he who refused to 
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take the oath and Sacrament could not be guardian to his own 
children: he was disabled from suing at law, and had to forfeit 
the sum of £500. What say you to this, Mrs. Thirty-nine ? 

Mrs. T.: Why, Doctor, the truth is—these laws were abso- 
lutely necessary. Had they not been put in execution to 
the fullest extent of their meaning, we never could have got 
the people to abandon the old religion. We clearly foresaw 
that if they were not forced to adopt our new creed, 
all the Abbey lands, and all the public property which 
had been given by law to the gentry for their timely assist- 
ance in the work of the Keformation, would, to a certainty, 
have been taken from them, and have been restored to the lawful 
owners. This, you know, Doctor,would have completely smashed 
to pieces the new order of things. Indeed, when in latter times 
we deemed it prudent to drive away King James II. from his 
hereditary throne—for he more than once hinted that he would 
have the affair of the Abbey lands looked narrowly into—the 
Bishops managed his expulsion to a nicety. 

GHOST: Aye, Madam, never was the nation bamboozled and 
hoodwinked as in that affair of bringing over Dutch William. 
The Catholic King James was determined that every man in 
England should adore God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. He liberated from prison 1,500 Quakers 
detained for conscience’ sake, and he proclaimed universal 
toleration in matters of faith. These noble acts sealed his 
ruin. But the conspirators who held all the Abbey lands had 
the baseness to trump up another story to suit their own ends, 
and they were quite powerful enough to force the people to 
approve of their disloyal proceedings. All the world knows that 
the English aristocracy, by the most barefaced robbery that 
could be imagined, had incorporated the Abbey lands, and a vast 
deal of other public property, into their own estates—lands and 
property, which had been given by Catholic charity for the 
maintenance of the poor and needy, for the support of the widow 
and the orphan, for the wants of decayed gentility, and for the 
relief of the friendless stranger. This wholesale plunder on the 
part of the gentry caused misery, and beggary, and famine, and 
crime, and sad despair, to rage through the land. 

Mks. T.: Doctor, we will say no more about that affair. It 
is past and gone. Thieving is certainly a low and bad vice, and 
even in these days, in which the holy work of my Reformation is 
so clearly visible, I regret to say that thieving has not entirely 
disappeared from the land. But we must recollect that the 
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wretches to whom you allude were executed by law: and law, 
you know, is law—and the law must be obeyed—as was evidently 
the case in the reign of my sainted founder, King Henry VIII., 
that good and great sovereign. 

GHOST: Yes, Mrs. Thirty-nine, and to him you may add his 
blessed imitator in religious tyranny, Dutch William III., who 
made revolution a praiseworthy thing by law. By law he 
strangled the hereditary right of kings ; by law he punished with 
the severest penalties those Englishmen who still refused to believe 
in your new creed. See his act for increasing the Penal Laws 
against Catholics and Dissenters. By law he confiscated the 
property of innocent Englishmen, and by law he—a /oveiguer, 
mind—forced Englishmen to maintain swarms of hungry Dutch- 
men, amongst whom was Marshal Schomberg, whose family still 
receives a pension of 42,000 per annum from your tax-ridden 
nation. Law worked miracles, and still works miracles for you, 
Madam. Law, in those days, shut the mouth of truth and opened 
that of falsehood. Law forced Englishmen to renounce the re- 
ligion of their ancestors, and to adopt your newly formed creed, 
made expressly by rogues and tyrants and apostates who had 
stolen all the public property by law, and who by law were de- 
termined to keep it. Law crammed down the throats of the 
deluded multitude endless stories of cruelty in the Spanish In- 
quisition, whilst it was establishing in your own country an 
inquisition a thousand times more terrible, which, for above two 
centuries, scourged your people with a severity unknown even 
in the sanguinary reigns of Nero and Diocletian. 

Mrs. T.: Doctor, you are very severe to-night. I always 
feared from the first that my dear but rash Reformation Society 
did wrong in bringing forward your Flemish work. When 
O'Sullivan and McGhee opened your hated book, I own I had 
my apprehensions that Waterton, or some other uncompromising 
antagonist of mine, would not fail to place my own Penal Laws 
in juxtaposition with anything that might be extracted 
from your theological works. But alas! there are so many 
pig-headed people in my Society! They will have their own 
way in everything, and they are for ever bringing me into 
trouble. They, unfortunately, who take the most active part 
have neither abilities to confound my daring enemies, nor the 
courage to meet them openly in the field. In truth, I do not 
want such chucklechops for my advocates, and I have re- 
peatedly told them, by the mouth of my dignified clergy, that 
they are doing mea great deal of harm, though with the very 
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best intention of serving me. Alas! if they do not play their 
cards better, they will be the death of me in the end, and will 
‘infallibly bring down my poor old grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. | already feel that I am dying. 

Guost: Aye, Mistress—there are sore times coming on for 
you : and nobody pities you. 

Mrs. T.: What, Doctor, do you really think that I shall soon 
cease to be the Established Church of England ? 

GHOST: Most undoubtedly, Madam. ” Cobbett’s “ History of 
the Reformation,” together with an insupportable weight of tax- 
ation, has opened the eyes of the people, and they at last see 
the thing in the right light.. Recollect that you can no longer 
act the part of the avenging tyrant. Your Penal Laws are be- 
come a dead letter. Your once universal toast of “Glorious 
Constitution of.Church and State, is now never heard but at 
Tory dinners. In all other companies it would cause -nausea 
when proposed, and would give a bowel complaint to him who 
should drink it. Madam, the game is nearly up with you. 

Mrs. T.: Not quite yet, I hope, Doctor. All the world knows 
that I have been a kind mother to my dear darlings the gentry. 
I have allowed my holy clergy to hunt, and to shoot, and to 
dance at balls, and tc frequent watering-places for the benefit of 
society. Nay, more, though at their ordination they have re- 
ceived a power to hear confessions and to give absolution, I have 
never forced them to act up to their duty. In return for this, 
my dear Protestant Parliament, at one go, granted a million 
and-a-half of public money to my poor famished sons; and at 
the public expense caused numbers of churches to be built -for 
me, in order that [ might have an increase of power, and, at the 
same time, be able to provide more amply for the younger sons 
of the higher orders. 

GHosT : Yes , Mrs. Thirty-nine, but there is an end to those mad 
pranks. Parliament for its ears dares not repeat them. Inquiry 
is now afloat, and your deluded nation is at last beginning to ask 
questions concerning the immense mass of property which had 
been given by pious Catholics to the Church for the public 
good. Men, no longer in dread of your Penal Laws, or 
tearful cf a domineering aristocracy, question the right of 
your founder, old. Harry, to seize all the Abbeys and Monas- 
teries, and give their lands to his obsequious - satellites. 
That ruthless Goth destroyed above eight. hundred of those 
stately edifices, in which the unalienable claims of the poor had 
been vested and held sacred for centuries. Were they in exist- 
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ence at the present day, your poor laws, which are the curse of 
England, would not be necessary. 

Mrs. T.: Well, well, Doctor, but the times are changed, and 
we are changed with them. : 

GHOST: Yes, Madam, it does not require spectacles to see 
that you are; however, since you have called me up from my 
place of quiet, let me ask you a question or two of some im- 

ortance. There is yet time before the cock crows. 

Mrs. T.: Make haste, then. . 

GHOST: Why did you destroy the Monasteries ? When they 
existed in England, the good Monks considered the poor as their 
suffering brethren in Jesus Christ. They gave them shelter 
from the wintry blast, and clothes to keep them warm. They 
attended them on the bed of sickness, wept over their mis- 
fortunes, and prepared the way for their passage to eternal 
bliss. 

Mrs. T.: The gentry wanted the property. We now bundle 
all the unfortunates into the poor-house. That is the fittest 
place for them. 

GuosT: Alas! that poor Englishmen should come to such an 
end! When the Crown and gentry destroyed the religion of 
the State, and set up another, which you say allows everybody 
to judge for himself in matters of faith, tell me, how did your 
new sect contrive to get possession of all the charities, the 
churches, and the Cathedrals ? . 

Mrs. T.: Oh! we got them by: main force, and we kept 
them by law. 

GuostT: And does the public in your country still submit 
quietly to this barefaced usurpation? Thousands upon thousands 
of Englishmen are now travelling in Catholic countries. They 
sec the churches adorned with everything that piety can suggest 
or grandeur conceive. There are no pews, nor church rates, nor 
Easter dues. They observe the beggar and the duke kneeling 
side by side in prayer to their Almighty Maker. Every day in 
the week, and almost every hour of the day, there is free and 
unrestricted access to the churches, the temperature of which is 
so charming, by means of burning incense and by the perpetual 
admission of tresh air, that stoves are never thought of. Does 
this cause them to make no comparisons in their own minds ? 

Mrs. T.: My gentry, since the Reformation, cannot, by any 
means, say their prayers alongside of beggars; and they have 
- objections at all that I should shut.my churches on week- 

ays. . 
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GHOosT: Then, I presume that in England devotion is not 
necessary on week-days ? 

Mrs. T.: It would trench too much on pleasure and business. 

GHOsT: So that, if an Englishman feels inclined to pray ona 
week-day, he must say his prayers where he can. The church 
door is shut against him, the parson is gone a-hunting, his wife 
is at the piano or in the laundry ; there is nobody to console 
the repenting sinner, no place to receive his humble prayer. In 
the meantime, misfortune presses heavy upon him ; he goes to 
the alehouse to keep his flitting spirits up a while, his last penny 
is spent in it, and then he takes the halter for his final quietus. 
He is now laid low for ever, and the coroner is sent for, to pro- 
claim that he has been out of his mind, having been in a low way 
for a long while. All this, Madam, was guarded against by the 
grand scale on which the Catholic religion was founded in Eng- 
land prior to your Reformation. 

Mrs. T.: Doctor, we are far more enlightened than our 
ancestors were. I hate the very mention of those dark ages. 

GHOST: Madam, another remark, if you will allow me. You 
have conjured me over to England, much against my will ; it is 
only fair that you should hear me. 

Mrs. T.: Well, make haste, thou disagreeable ghost. I wish 
thee and thy theology ten thousand miles from England. I 
wish it were at the bottom of the Acheron. 

GHOST: Mrs. Thirty-nine, had this law Church of yours been 
inspired by the spirit of truth it would be consistent. 

Mrs. T.: My consistency can never be called in question ; and 
the religion which I teach is that taught by the holy reformers, 
King Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and her most virtuous 
Parliament. My Book of Common Prayer was dictated by the 
Holy Ghost Himself; and I appeal to the whole nation if my 
clergy are not the uncompromising teachers of all and every one 
of my tenets. Why every child knows my Thirty-nine Articles 
by heart. 

GHOST: Softly, Madam, if you please. Allow me to notice 
an indelible stain or two upon your lovely features. An Act of 
Parliament informs us that your pious progenitors, who nearly 
effected the destruction of the Catholic Church in Edward VI.’s 
reign, did publicly entreat Queen Mary to intercede with 
the Pope “to take them again into the bosom of the Holy 
Church,” from which they had apostatised. In her reign, your 
same progenitors, who in the preceding reign had declared to 
the nation that they had been asszsted by the Holy Ghost in 
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making your Book of Common Prayer, passed an Act to repeal 
that very Act concerning the Book of Common Prayer, “ on the 
ground that it was contrary to the true religion.” 

Mrs. T.: Poor things! they were much to be pitied. If they 
had not returned into the bosom of that Church which they had 
publicly styled damnable and idolatrous they would have lost 
all the property which had been given to them for their assist- 
ance in the work of the Reformation. Poor fellows, they wished 
in their hearts to keep their estates. 

GHOST: Madam, you make bad worse. Remember that from 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign down to the year 1791 the 
Catholics were cruelly persecuted. Their religion, by innumer- 
able Acts of Parliament, had been proclaimed damnable and 
idolatrous. Notwithstanding this, we see, in latter times, your 
own Archbishops absolutely selling licences to open Catholic 
chapels. 

Mrs. T.: Oh! the law requires that they should do so. [Tam 
the Church by Law Established. 

GHOST: Aye, Madam, and whilst your law prohibits the in- 
troduction of crucifixes into England, it sanctions the importation 
of idols into India. After this, what wonder that you are running 
amuck. You will soon be souse up to the ears in trouble. The 
very act of your law hierarchy selling licences to preach a faith 
which it condemns as damnable and idolatrous, proves, incon- 
testably, that your whole aim has been, not to show the way to 
eternal life, but to secure to yourself for ever the possession of 
the stolen loaves and fishes. 

Mrs. T.: Doctor, do not be so hard upon me. Recollect that 
I have the younger sons of our higher orders to provide for. 
They have enormous stomachs, and appetites keen as mustard. 
Like the turnip-fly, they devour all before them. 

GHOST: I believe you, Madam. And now, listen to my 
prophecy. [ have yet a few minutes before the cock crows. 
Your course is almost run. Ere long, your churches will be sold 
to the highest bidder, or used promiscuously by different religious 
denominations, as is the case in many parts of Germany. Your 
immense revenues will be confiscated for the benefit of the State, 
and your clergy will be maintained solely by those who adhere 
to the doctrine which they teach. Millions of Protestants at 
this moment dissent from your communion and loudly demand 
to be exempt from paying to it. Conscience is evidently their 
guide in this case. Their congregations would never have left 
your Church had they met with real consolation there ; and the 
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teachers or ministers of those congregations would never be such 
cheats as to take money from their flocks, unless they con- 
scientiously believed that your form of worship (to which their 
congregations are forced to pay by law) was bad and ought to be 
abandoned. | 

Mrs. T.: Ghost, I am heartily sick of you. I wish from my 
soul that I had never disturbed your repose: you have nearly 
scared me out of my wits: I am all in a muck-sweat. I owe 
all this to those wretched, rash, intruding fools, the members and 
supporters of the Reformation Society. I should never have 
been in this state had O’Sullivan and McGhee been quiet. And 
you and your theology, cruel Ghost, would never have been 
heard of in England. 

GHOST : Madam, you are quite right: we spirits know much 
more than you mortals do ; and I am perfectly aware that this 
storm has been raised by your partisans to blind the people of 
England and make them believe that the Catholics are to 
blame whereas tn truth your usurping and oppressive Church is 
at the bottom of all the mischief. But hark !—the cock crows ; 
I must hie me hence—Heaven’s wrath hangs over your devoted 
head : forget not what I have said, and disturb not again the 
repuse of Dr. Dens, to serve your own vile ends. 


Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember me. 


CHARLES WATERTON. 
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Flymns to the Sun. 


I. 


(RIG VEDA—MAUD. I. 9—7. I. 10.) 


(Ay es heavenly heights a thousand lights proclaim the Sun's 
advance, 

While near and far recedes each star, like thieves before his 
glance ; 

His golden gaze the earth displays: all-seen, all-seeing One — 

Hail! light-creating, nature-sating, world-embracing Sun! 


Uprising then ‘fore gods and men, and, in the face of Heaven 

Borne from afar in fiery car by tawny coursers seven : 

Protecting God with flaming rod, and ruddy tresses’ gleam. 

Both night and day confess thy sway before thy sceptre- 
beam ! 


Onward speeds far thy flaming car, whose steeds with flowing 
manes 

Yoked by thy hand thou dost command with surest guiding 
reins : 

Captor of night, giver of light, ere yet thy course be run, 

Splendour divine, our praise be thine, O glorious, gladdening 
Sun ! 


* These poems are held by philologists to be the richest fragments of Vedic 
and Eranian literature. This English version is made from the original 
Sanscrit. 


17 
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IT. 
(KHORDA-AVESTA—6. ) 


PRAISE we now the Sun immortal, 
Light-creating as he speeds, 
Radiant in his car of glory 
With its fiery, tireless steeds. 
As he dons his rosy splendour 
Mounting in his deathless reign, 
Lo! the Zazatas of Heaven 
Swiftly follow in his train. 


Swift they come, by hundreds, thousands, 
Catching up the shafts of light : 

On they speed, his rays dispensing, 
In their earth-revolving flight. 

Thus they bless the world created 
By Ahura-Mazda’s hand ; 

Shedding gifts on guileless mortals, 
Gladdening the happy land. 


O’er Ahura’s world he glances, 
Fiercer, brighter beams he shakes ; 
Purer roll the golden waters, 
Silver streamlets, teeming lakes. 
Decking out—Cypenta Mainus— 
All that unto him belong ; 
Robing all in lightsome garments, 
Onward sweep the fleeting throng. 


J.P. C. 
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5" is now nearly three quarters of a century since M. Picot 
wrote his “History of the Influence of Religion in 
France during the Seventcenth Century.” When a thing is 
really ancient it becomes novel; and these volumes can be read 
at the present moment of French history with almost the salt of 
freshness. “We shall not,” says the author of the work in 
question, “ notice in these pages the contests which distracted 
the Church in the seventeenth century: our readers will 
find nothing upon the disputes respecting the Hierarchy, 
loose casuistry, Jansenism, or Quietism. Our plan is to 
give a summary view of the general spirit of religion, the 
examples of virtue, the charitable establishments, the pious 
institutions, and the exertions of religious zeal, with which this 
period abounded.” M. Picot has prefixed to his work an Intro- 
duction, in which he presents a general outline of the concerns 
of religion in France during the forty last years of the sixteenth 
century. Here he finds it necessary to assign several pages to 
an account of the conduct and spirit of the French Huguenots at 
this memorable epoch. ‘“ Their own historians,” he says, “have 
represented them as models of patience and victims of oppres- 
sion ; the present work will convince the reader that, though 
they confined their application for relief to toleration, they were 
guilty, from the first, of outrages equally hostile to the State and 
the Church. In 1559 and the following years they repeatedly 
pillaged, burned, or destroyed churches, and excited seditions in 
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many provinces. Languedoc, Guienne, Poitou, and Saintonge 
were the principle theatres of their ravages. But these were 
exhibited in several other places. At Orleans, the Prince of 
Condé, the Admiral of Coligni, and D’Andelot, having entered 
the town by surprise, promised the inhabitants peace, protection, 
and entire liberty of conscience; but, being reinforced, they threw 
away the mask, demolished the altars, threw down the images, 
plundered the sacred buildings, totally abolished the exercise of 
the Catholic religion, and destroyed eighteen churches and many 
chapels. Coligny, in his progress with his troops through the 
Diocese of Orleans, pillaged and laid in ruins three hundred 
churches, and almost all the Monasteries in Beauce.” 

Our author particularises a multitude of similar excesses in 
different parts of the kingdom. “Wherever they came, the 
Huguenots,” according to his account, “abolished the Catholic 
religion, overturned the altars, broke the images, burned the 
relics, pulled down or ravaged the churches and the Monasteries, 
and murdered the priests and Religious. Thus, with sword and 
fire in hand, they began their mission—to reform the Church and 
purify the Gospel. Unquestionably, the Catholics, at a subse- 
quent time, made reprisals. Excited by the view of so much 
pillage, devastation, and cruelty, they were guilty of deplorable 
violences. These we are far from approving, or even condoning. 
But should not the chief blame fall on those who gave the first 
example?” “It is only necessary,” says Bossuet, as he is cited 
by our author, “to read the ‘History of Beza’ to behold the 
Huguenots always ready, on the slightest summons, to rise in 
arms, to break open the prisons, and to possess themselves of 
the churches. Who is ignorant of the violence exercised by the 
Queen of Navarre upon the priests and religion? We are still, 
shown the towers from which they precipitated the Catholics 
and the abysses which received them, the well at Nismes in which 
they drowned them, the cruel instruments with which they forced 
them to their meeting-houses.” 
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After mentioning the death of Henry III., M. Picot proceeds 
to Henry IV., and believes that his conversion was sincere ; but 
we are surprised to find no mention of the Monarch’s great exer- 
tions to effect a reconciliation between Paul V. and the Republic 
of Venice. The earnestness with which Henry set on foot and 
prosecuted this arduous undertaking, and the great joy which he 
showed at its happy issue, have always appeared to us an un- 
equivocal proof of his sincere attachment to the Catholic 
religion. His restoration of the Jesuits, and the terms with 
which he expressed himself on that occasion, seem to lead to the 
same conclusion. Still, the irregularities of his conduct must be 
acknowledged. But, we read that, “In the last year of his life 
he seemed occupied with the thoughts of his salvation ; and that 
even in festivities and parties of pleasure he seriously thought of 
death, and the awful judgment by which it is followed. He 
often turned himself to God, listened with docility to the instruc- 
tions of his confessor, and approached the tribunal of penance 
with unequivocal sentiments of contrition.” On the first news 
of his death, St. Francis of Sales wrote to his friend Deshayes a 
letter, in which he feelingly deplored that event ; “I comfort 
myself, however,” says the Prelate, “ with thinking of the signal 
happiness of the great Monarch, in having become a child of the 
Church. By becoming one of the sheep of the Great Shepherd, 
he himself became the shepherd of many ; and by turning his 
heart to God, he turned to himself the hearts of all good Catho- 
lics. The happy circumstance makes me hope that, in the last 
moments of his life, the sweet and merciful providence of the 
celestial Father insensibly fixed in his loyal heart all the con- 
trition necessary for a good death. I prayed earnestly to 
the Sovereign Goodness, to show mercy to him who had 
shown mercy to so many; to forgive the trespasses of him 
who had forgiven so many who had trespassed against 
him. These pious wishes,” continues our author, “refute 
the calumnies of Voltaire, who asserts that all Catholics agree 
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in consigning the soul of Henry IV. to eternal damnation, 
because he died without confession. All well instructed Catho- 
lics know that it belongs not to them to pronounce absolutely 
on those delicate questions ; we are strangers to all that passes 
between God and man, in these short and awful moments in 
which the dying person retains the faculties of his mind without 
expressing his feelings by exterior signs.” 

Our author proceeds to mention the measures taken by every 
description of Catholics in France, to repair the ravages which 
the preceding troubles had made in the religious institutions of 
France; the zeal of the clergy, the valuable publications of 
controversial writers, the restoration of the Jesuits, the many 
conversions to the Catholic religion, the establishment of 
several religious institutions, the reform of others, the erection 
of hospitals and other foundations of charity, and the great 
examples of virtue in every rank of life that were seen in France 
during the reign of Henry IV. He cites, with very allowable 
complacency, the terms of regard and affection with which St. 
Francis of Sales expressed himself of France. “I never met,” 
says that Prelate, in one of his letters, “a people so good, so 
kind, or so well disposed to receive religious impressions. I 
must confess my particular regard for them. God bless France 
with His greatest benediction, and restore in her the piety which 
reigned in her during the reign of St. Louis.” A prayer not 
inappropriate to-day. 

Orthodoxy and piety were always on the increase in France 
during the reign of Louis XIII.; and this, M. Picot says, was 
creatly owing to the Cardinal de Richelieu, the greatest person- 
age that ever appeared on the theatre of politics, Equally 
capable of conceiving and executing the grandest projects, no 
design seemed too great for his mind, or beyond his power to 
accomplish. Slow in decision, but immovable after he had 
decided, he effected all his purposes with a kind of overpowering 
force that levelled all that opposed them to the dust. His first 
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object was to quell the turbulent spirit of the Huguenots. This 
was completed by wresting from them the city of La Rochelle. 
He used his victory with moderation ; and leaving the Huguenots 
in full possession of such of their liberties as were compatible 
with the tranquillity of the kingdom, he endeavoured by concili- 
ating measures, to bring them within the Catholic pale and to 
attach them to the State. His next attempt was to lower the 
power of Austria. In this he was equally successful, but the 
leading measure to which he resorted for securing his success 
cannot be praised. He introduced the Swedes into the North 
of Germany, and thereby exposed that ample territory, during 
thirty years, to all the ravages of advancing and retreating 
armies, and to every other horror of war, and perpetuated in it 
the Protestant religion. Thus, by a striking inconsistency, he 
did everything in his power to strengthen the Protestants in 
Germany and to weaken them in France. He made the 
whole Province of Lorraine a scene of bloodshed and the ex- 
tremity of famine. Father Caussin, who accompanied Louis 
XIII. in his progress through this country, has described, in 
the most affecting terms, the calamities which he beheld: 
“ They exceeded,” he said, “all that history relates of the horrors 
which attended the Siege of Jerusalem.” The third of the 
great aims of Richelieu was to humble the French aristocracy. 
In this he completely succeeded, and its consequences to the 
nation was most salutary ; but his severity sometimes appeared 
excessive, and he did not observe on every occasion either the 
forms or the rules of justice. 

The most amiable part of his character is his undeviating 
attention to the concerns of religion. The greater number of 
the Bishops, whom he promoted, possessed talents and virtue ; 
the general conduct of the clergy of the Second Order was 
exemplary: he protected the Religious Orders: when reforms 
were necessary he introduced them. As soon as Richelieu was 
admitted into the Royal Council, he resigned his bishopric, 
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and although he had the choice of all the sees in France he 
appointed himself to none. He said Mass on the principal 
festivals of the Church ; he communicated every Sunday on 
which he did not solemnise Mass. He rose every morning at 
three o'clock, was punctual in saying his morning and even- 
ing prayers, and devoted every day a portion of his time for 
spiritual reading. His encouragement of agriculture, commerce, 
and all the ornamental and useful arts should be mentioned ; 
but this is not the place to dwell upon this part of his 
character. 

He met the approach of death with firmness and_ resigna- 
tion. He insisted on his physician’s telling him exactly how 
long he might expect to live. The physician informed him 
that his case was not desperate, and that seven days must 
pass before anything definitive would appear. But, on the same 
evening, his illness took an unfavourable turn, and the physician 
then announced to him that in twenty-four hours he would 
either be quite cured or a dead man. “ This,” he told the 
physician, “was speaking as an honest man.” He then con- 
fessed himself to the Bishop-clect of Chartres; by his desire 
the Viaticum was brought to him by the curate of the parish. 
“There,” he exclaimed, “is my Lord and my God! In His 
presence I protest, and I take Him to witness, that in all I 
have done in the course of my administration I always had in 
view the welfare of religion and the State.” He then received 
the Extreme Unction, and recited with great devotion, and in a 
clear voice, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. The curé asked 
him if he believed all the Articles of Faith? “ All,” he said, 
“without exception ; and if I had ten thousand lives, I would 
give them all for the Faith and the Church of Christ.” “My 
Lord,” said the curé, “do you pardon your enemies?” “I 
pardon them ali,” answered the Cardinal, “and without any 
exception.” To the last moment of his life he preserved his 
tranquillity and devotion. He died in his fifty-eighth year. 
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The highest commendation which he ever received was from 
the Emperor, Peter the Great, when he visited the magnificent 
tomb which was raised to the Cardinal in the Sorbonne. 
Having contemplated it for some time in silence, “Great Man!” 
he exclaimed, “I would give thee at this instant, half of my 
empire on condition that thou wouldst teach me how to govern 
the other half.” 

The Duchess d’Aguillon, his niece, inherited his talents. By 
the death of her husband, at the Siege of Montpellier, she was 
left a widow, without children. The Cardinal was, at this time, 
in his highest degree of favour, so that there was no worldly dis- 
tinction or pleasure to which she might not aspire ; but she 
dedicated herself to piety and charity, and employed her 
immense wealth in works of religion and beneficence. Her zeal 
embraced, in some manner, all the quarters of the world. She 
founded an hospital at Quebec, another at Algiers ; seminaries 
at Paris, Marseilles, and Rome; and missions in a multitude of 
places. She contributed amply to the foundation of bishoprics 
in the Indies; sent large alms to Ireland, to Aleppo, and various 
other parts of the world, and extended her charities over every 
portion of France; in many parts of it she erected hospitals or 
contributed abundantly to their erection and support. During 
the life of her uncle she used all her influence with him to soften 
the effects of his stern and inflexible character. From the time 
of his decease she abjured state and expense, and, devoting her 
whole time to piety and beneficence, lived in an unostentatious 
and humble style. Her wish was to become a Carmelite; her 
uncle’s dying request to her was to abandon this project and 
sanctify herself in the world. But she passed much of her time 
in claustrai solitude, and having employed the whole day in 
deeds of charity, frequently devoted a great portion of the night 
to prayer. 

At the time of which we are now speaking Ann Louisa 
Christina, the daughter of the Duke d’Epernon, edified all 
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France by her sacrifice to religion of all that the world prizes 
most highly. She was brought up under the eye of Ann of 
Austria, the Queen-mother of Louis XIV., and possessed great 
influence over her. Young and inexperienced, some individuals 
prevailed on her to procure for them a duty on a particular kind 
of wine. For this she was to receive a great gratification, and, 
in the simplicity of her heart, exulted in the thought of having 
so much money to bestow on the poor. The company seemed 
to participate in her joy ; but one good priest, the preceptor of 
the Duke of Candale, her brother, said nothing, and looked 
very grave. Mdlle. d’Epernon asked him the reason. “I 
cannot rejoice,” he replied, “in an event that must occasion 
many tears. The present which you have received was made 
you from an interested motive ; those who made it resolved to 
repay themselves the amount of it with interest ; the favours 
which you obtained for them will probably be the ruin of many 
families: thus, the gratification which you have received is the 
blood of the poor.” Mdlle. d’Epernon felt the truth of this 
wise and just reflection; she ran immediately to the Queen, 
and desired Her Majesty to pay no attention to the request 
which she had preferred to her. Her hand in marriage was 
solicited by several persons of the first distinction ; but having, 
after great consideration, determined to enter into Religion, she 
declined all the offers. Soon after she attained her twenty-fourth 
year she entered into a Convent of Carmelites at Bourges. The 
Duke d'Epernon, her father ; the Duke de Verneuil, her uncle ; 
the Duke de Candale, her brother ; all her family opposed her 
resolution ; the Pope himself was prevailed upon to remonstrate 
with her, and to recommend delay. Her mildness, her piety, 
her tender appeal to her father’s heart, the solidity of her 
reasoning, and her eloquence surmounted in the end all opposi- 
tion ; and she took her solemn vows under the name of Ann 
Mary of Jesus, in a poor Convent of Carmelite Nuns at Bourges: 
Her example had a salutary effect on her father ; he embraced 
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a penitential life, and expiated by the piety of his old age the 
irregularities of his former years. She was also useful to many 
other persons of distinction in their pious projects of penance, 
and by her holy exhortations promoted many excellent estab- 
lishments of piety and charity, both in France and beyond it. 
With similar examples of heroic virtue France about this time 
abounded. There was not a rank in life, from the highest to the 
lowest, which did not contain persons eminent for piety, for 
disinterestedness, for zeal, for every virtue by which God is 
served and man is benefited. 

One of the persons by whose Christianity the cause of religion 
was most served in France, during the period to which M. Picot 
refers, was, of course, St. Vincent of Paul. The good which he did 
lived long after him. “ Many,” says our author, “ who had been 
formed in his school, shone both in the Episcopacy and in the 
Second Order of the clergy. During the thirty years in which 
St. Vincent was employed in forming young ecclesiastics, the 
Priesthood appeared to receive a new existence ; pious priests, 
zealous missionaries, and worthy pastors were spread over the 
provinces, and successfully preached and propagated his lessons, 
Fervent laymen, charitable women, had learned from him to 
join the practice of good works to an exact performance of the 
duties of their condition: great examples of virtue were to be 
found in every class of life: the capital abounded with new 
establishments of charity ; at the same time that the ancient insti- 
tutions seemed to acquire fresh vigour. The influence of the 
virtues of St. Vincent was sensibly felt in the missions, the 
seminaries, the Retreats, and the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity: a general tendency to good works was everywhere 
discoverable. The provinces vied with the capital ; both the 
clergy and laity co-operated with equal ardour in promoting 
the good of God and the salvation of their neighbour. New 
churches were built, new asylums opened both to innocence 
and repentance ; austere reforms, striking conversions, Missions 
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both in the interior and in foreign countries, courageous women 
devoting themselves to good works. Such was the scene 
which France presented when, on the death of Cardinal Mazarin, 
Louis XIV. assumed the reins of Government into his own 
hands. Many of the good works we have mentioned were en- 
couraged by Anne of Austria, the Queen-mother, and Mary 
Theresa of Austria, the Queen-Consort of Louis. The latter 
loved Retreat and devotional practices, visited hospitals and 
Convents, and frequently attended the Divine service in the 
church in which it was performed with particular piety, or in 
which festivals of particular devotion were celebrated. She re- 
ceived the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis from Father 
Vasquez, her confessor, three years before her death. 

While both the Dowager and the Queen-Consort gave this 
edifying example, many of the Royal Family distinguished 
themselves by charity and well regulated devotion. Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince of Conti, was originally destined for the eccle- 
siastical State, and large benefices were conferred upon him ; 
but he quitted these views, resigned his benefices, reserving large 
pensions, and married a niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Before his 
marriage, and for some time after it took place, he neglected 
altogether the practice of his religion, and seemed wholly to 
abandon himself to the impetuosity of his passions! He had 
been educated by the Jesuits, and in the midst of his profligacy 
the good lessons which he had received from them awakened 
in his soul some salutary remorse. Afterwards, being deputed 
by His Majesty to preside in the Assembly of the States of 
Languedoc, he met Nicholas Pavillon, the Bishop of Aléth, a 
Prelate eminent for his zeal and austerity. The Prince opened 
his heart to him, listened to his counsels, and changed his con- 
duct. He immediately regulated his establishment in the most 
edifying manner, resigned all the pensions which he had reserved 
from his benefices, and, reproaching himself with the misem- 
ployment of his revenue in show or voluptuousness, dis- 
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tributed all that he had thus spent in alms. Some scruples 
arising in his mind on the lawfulness of the means 
by which the wealth which he inherited in the right 
of his wife from Cardinal Mazarin was acquired, he ex- 
pended its amount on objects of religion or beneficence. 
After some hesitation, the Princess of Conti followed his example. 
This reformed and penitent pair resided during some time at 
Aléth, and placed themselves under the direction of its holy 
Bishop. The burthen of his advice to them was to appease 
the anger of their offended God by alms. Never was advice 
better obeyed : on one occasion the Princess gave 100,000 francs 
to the Hospital-General at Paris ; on another she gave to Mdlle. 
de Lamoignon diamonds and pearls valued at 150,000 livres, to 
be converted into money for purposes of charity, but enjoined 
secrecy respecting the giver. Louis XIV. purchased them at 
that price, and till her death kept the secret. It was in this 
same way that the celebrated Abbot de Rance began his recon- 
ciliation to the Divine Majesty. He had enjoyed a plurality of 
benefices, and after he had given some alms had expended the 
rest of his revenues in supporting an elegant though decent 
establishment. By the united advice of the Bishop of Aléth, 
the Bishop of Comminges, the Bishop of Pamiers, and the Bishop 
of Chalons, he considered himself responsible to the poor for 
the whole of what he had thus expended. To discharge this 
obligation, he sold all his estates and gave most of the purchase- 
money to the poor of the places in which his benefices were 
situate, and the whole residue to the Hotel Dieu at Paris. 

Both the Prince and Princess of Conti wished to retire from 
the world altogether, to live separately, and to practise the 
evangelical counsels in a Religious Order ; but by the advice 
of the Bishop of Aléth they remained in the world. The Prince 
was visited with long and painful illnesses; he bore them with 
exemplary patience, and died in his thirty-seventh year. The 
Princess survived him six years, and persisted to the last in her 
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penitential course. Both paid the greatest attention to the edu- 
cation of their children: to feel another’s woe was a lesson 
which they incessantly inculcated to them. 

The example of the Prince and Princess of Conti was imi- 
tated by the Duke and Duchess of Longueville, and by one 
whom the celebrated Cardinal de Retz describes as the woman 
who, of all whom he had known, possessed the greatest talents— 
the celebrated Princess Palatine ; and her good sense withheld 
her from interfering with the concerns of the Church, for which 
the Contis and Longuevilles were reproached. Even the Car- 
dinal de Retz, who had sacrificed both his youth and manhood 
to lawless ambition, had the happiness to dedicate the last years 
of his life to penance. He resigned his Archbishopric, and 
wished to resign his Cardinalate. This the Pope would not 
allow. The Cardinal then retired to an obscure Abbey at 
St. Michél, in Lorraine, kept his cell, dined with the other 
Monks in the refectory, and regularly joined them in 
their religious exercises: this enabled him to pay his 
immense debts and to give large alms. Such was the end 
of the agitated life of this celebrated man: “A man,” says 
Bossuet, “so faithful to individuals, so terrible to the State ; of 
so lofty a character, that it was impossible to esteem, to fear, to 
love, or to hate him in moderation. Firm in himself, he shook 
the universe, and obtained a dignity which he afterwards wished 
to resign, as unworthy of what it had cost hiin; as an object 
beneath his mighty mind. In the end he was sensible of the 
vanity of human greatness; but while he was in search of what 
he was afterwards to despise, he shook everything by his secret 
and powerful means: even in the universal overthrow of all 
around him, he still seemed to suffice for his own support ; and 
his disappointed and intrepid aspect still breathed defiance on 
his successful adversary.” 

In 1692, and in the two years which immediately followed it, 
a dreadful famine prevailed throughout France, so that, to use 
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the language of the time, the heavens appeared to be of brass. 
All ranks of persons exerted themselves for the relief of the 
poor: the King distributed among them every day 100,000 lbs. 
of bread ; loaves of bread were baked, without intermission, at 
thirty ovens in the Louvre, and sold at a low price. It was 
afterwards discovered that more good might be effected by a 
distribution of money ; from this time the King sent every month 
to each of the provinces of France 150,000 livres. Every Bishop 
exerted himself. The Bishop of Laon supported 150 poor from 
his revenues; the Bishop of Chartres consigned the whole of 
his income to the poor. It was on this occasion that the 
Princess sent the present we have mentioned of her diamonds 
and pearls to Mdlle. de Lamoignon. This young lady, the 
Princess of Guise, Madame Acarie, Madame Helyot, and 
Madame Miramion, distinguished themselves by their active 
services to the poor, in procuring them succours, in seeing them 
wisely and thriftily distributed, and in finding employment for 
the indigent. Never losing the retired manner which becomes 
their sex, they moved from house to house, pathetically repre- 
senting the scenes of distress which came before their eyes, and 
fervently but humbly entreating relief. Madame Acarie and 
Madame de Miramion took the lead. Madame Miramion sunk 
under her exertions on this occasion. Her funeral was at- 
tended by above a thousand poor objects whose tears pro- 
nounced her eulogy. 

We have no room for a particular mention of the many 
ecclesiastics whose learning and sanctity are noticed by our 
author. But the lives of St. Francis Regis, St. Francis of Sales, 
St. Vincent of Paul, Bossuet, and Fenelon are familiar to most 
of our readers. The “Life of Cardinal de Berulle” has been 
written by M. Tabaraud ; we have also a well-written “ Life of 
M. Olier, the Founder of the Sulpiciens,” and of “ Henri-Marie 
de Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux.” 

Through the whole of the period of which we are speaking 
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France possessed Prelates who would have done honour (by their 
learning, their piety, and their wise and active discharge of 
pastoral duty) to the brightest era of Christianity. She also 
possessed a parochial clergy, eminently zealous and exemplary, 
a multitude of Religious Houses, in which God was served in 
spirit and in truth, in which learning was successfully cultivated, 
in which instruction was given both to the rich and the poor, in 
which innocence was protected and repentance encouraged. 
Almost every city had its hospital—the greater cities had more 
than one; Paris had many—and almost every city had asso- 
ciations of secular or religious persons dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the sick, the dying, and the prisoners. These excel- 
lent establishments were not confined to France: sometimes the 
Monarch, sometimes a community, sometimes zealous individuals 
founded similar establishments beyond the seas, in countries 
subject to the dominion of France, and in foreign States in 
which the natives of France were numerous: that both secular 
and ecclesiastical learning flourished at this time in France 1s 
universally known. The Baron de Renty and Henry-Michel 
Buché (generally called the “ Good Henry”) established asso- 
Clations of persons enployed in working trades. The lives of 
the members of them resembled those of the first Christians. 
Everything was in common among them: their labour was hard 
and incessant, yet they heard Mass every day ; frequently called 
to mind the presence of God, and invoked His blessings by 
pious aspirations. Their obedience, silence, modesty, disin- 
terestedness, and simplicity of manners attracted universal 
respect, and the Institutes subsisted in their original fervour 
till the wreck of so much that was good at the French 


Revolution. 


Our author says of Louis XIV. himself: “On the death of 
Cardinal Mazarin, the Monarch, then in his twenty-third year, 
announced that he would be his own Prime Minister, and from 
this time devoted the greatest attention to the concerns of 
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government. Unfortunately, he gave himself up, almost im- 
mediately, to shameful irregularities. It was expected that. 
without even a look of complaint, the Queen should endure this 
abominable exhibition, that the courtiers should do them the 
humblest suit. From this the highest officers of the Court were 
not exempted, and sometimes the dignitaries of the Church 
could not altogether escape the general degradation. 


‘Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis.—CLAUDIAN. 


It is needless to add that the Monarch had many imitators. In 
the meantime his profuse magnificence and expensive wars 
ruined the kingdom. Thus he undid the morals of the country 
and reduced it to a state of exhaustion from which it never 
recovered. He was the primordial cause of the tremendous 
revolution with which the reign of his second successor was 
so fatally visited.” 

But men of God were not wanting who denounced to him the 
Divine wrath. The letters of Bossuet show that he gave him 
the best advice ; and even the pulpits resounded, in his presence, 
with the most awful truths of the Gospel. When we read the 
sermons preached before His Majesty by Father Bourdaloue, 
the countless passages in them reprobating the proud and the 
voluptuous, it is impossible not to admire both the preacher who 
delivered such bold truths and the Monarch who endured his 
gospel liberty. In one of these sermons Bourdaloue described, 
with infinite eloquence, the horrors of an irregular life, but he 
managed his discourse so well as to keep the King from suspect- 
ing that the thunder was ultimately to fall on him. In general, 
Bourdaloue spoke in a level tone of voice, and with his eyes 
almost shut. On this occasion, having wound up the attention 
of the audience to the highest pitch, he paused. For some time 
the silence continued. At length the speaker, fixing his eyes 
directly on the King, and in a tone of voice expressive of deep 


concern, said, in the words of the Prophet: “Thou art the 
18 
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man!” Then, leaving these words to their effect, he concluded 
his sermon with a general prayer to Heaven for the conversion 
of sinners. A miserable courtier observed in a whisper to the 
Monarch, that the boldness of the preacher exceeded all bounds 
and should be checked. “No!” said the Monarch, “he has 
done his duty, let us do ours.” He ordered Bourdaloue into 
his presence, and remarked to him his general protection of 
religion, the kindness which he had ever shown to the Society 
of Jesus, his particular attention to Bourdaloue and his friends. 
He then reproached him with the strong language of his 
sermon, and asked what could be his motive for insulting him 
thus publicly before his subjects? Bourdaloue fell on his knees : 
“ God is my witness that it was not my wish to insult you: but 
I am,” said Bourdaloue, “a minister of God, and must not dis- 
guise His truth. What I said in my sermon is my morning and 
evening prayer. May God, in His infinite mercy, grant me to 
see the day when the greatest of Kings shall be the holiest!” 
The Monarch was affected, and silently dismissed the preacher. 
From this time the Court began to observe that change which 
afterwards, at no distant period, led Louis to a life of regularity 
and virtue. 

The fury of duelling was at its utmost height when Louis 
XIV. assumed the reins of government. At the instigation 
of St. Vincent of Paul, as was generally supposed, the Duke of 
Orleans, the Prince of Condé, the Cardinal Mazarin, and the 
other members of the Council engaged never to interest them- 
selves in favour of anyone who had fought a duel. Both the 
Queen-Regent and the infant Monarch ordered that no pardon 
to duellists should be legalised. But even this strong measure 
proved ineffectual. In aid of it the Curé de St. Sulpice, M. 
Olier, called in the powerful influence of religion. By his en- 
treaties the Marquis Anthony de Fenelon, the uncle of the 
Archbishop, and several other persons of high birth and un- 
questionable honour and valour, entered into a solemn engage- 
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ment neither to give or accept a challenge. On the Sunday of 
Pentecost, in the year 1651, they assembled in the Church of 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, read aloud a solemn declaration 
that they never would be principals or seconds in any duel, 
subscribed it, and delivered it into the hands of the curé. The 
Monarch enjoined all his officers to sign an act of adherence to 
this declaration. The Mareschals of France, who formed a kind 
of Court on all questions of honour, expressed their approba- 
tion of the measure, and exhorted all the gentlemen of the 
kingdom to subscribe and observe it. Thirty-three Bishops and 
a number of the Second Order of the clergy signed a similar 
resolution. Upon this the Monarch published his celebrated 
Edict against Duels: it was registered in all the Parliaments of 
France; and the States of Languedoc and Brittany came to a 
resolution that every member of them who fought a duel should 
be excluded from their Assemblies. False shame, however, pre- 
vailed ; and these wise measures were, and are, too frequently 
eluded. 

Almighty God was pleased to confer on the Monarch a con- 
trite and humble heart. He dismissed the companion of his 
evil-doing ; she spent the remainder of her life in solitude and 
penance: the Duchess de la Valiere, whom she had succeeded, 
had entered into the Order of Carmelites, and persisted during 
thirty-six years in the undeviating practice of every claustral 
virtue. The repentant Monarch built and endowed many 
churches, and he contributed both to public and private 
charities, encouraged Missions and other exertions for the pro- 
motion of religion. His zeal to promote the Catholic religion in 
the East, and to defend the Christians from oppression, acquired 
to him the appellation of “ Protector of the Christians in Asia. 
His revocation of the Edict of Nantes was, however, a violation 
of public faith. It is generally supposed that the Edict of 
Revocation ordered all Huguenots to quit France; but, except 
in regard te the ministers of their churches, the reverse is the 
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fact. The Edict expressly directed that, “until it should please 
God to enlighten them, the Protestants might remain in the 
kingdom, continue their commerce, and enjoy their property 
without molestation or hindrance on account of their religion :” 
but as their ministers were ordered to quit the kingdom, as the 
public exercise of their religion was denied them, and as they 
were prohibited to solemnise marriage according to their own 
rite, marriage was virtually interdicted to them; this was a 
tremendous persecution: the dragonade was infamous. The 
whole was condemned by D’Aguésseau, Bossuet, Fenelon, and 
Flechiér, and most other of the eminent lights of the Gallican 
Church ; the pains taken by them to instruct the Protestants, 
and to bring them into the pale of the Catholic Church by fair 
argument and persuasion, cannot be too greatly commended. 
Cardinal de Baussét, in his “ Life of Bossuet,” informs us “that 
Government, by the direction of Bossuet, printed, at the public 
expense, fifty thousand copies of the translation of the New 
Testament, by Father Amelotte, and the same number of the 
prayers of the Liturgy, translated into French; and that, by 
the King’s order, they were distributed in the provinces.” After 
all, may it not be asked, which was least reprehensible, the 
repeal of the Edict of Nantes, or the violation of the Articles 
of Limerick ? 

The chief instigator of this imprudent and unjust measure was 
Louvois, a Minister of great abilities, but a heart of iron. It has 
been imputed to Madame de Maintenon. “ But there are many 


proofs,” says the Duke de St. Simon, “of her general dislike of 
Being informed 


a resort to compulsion in matters of religion. 
that, in his government of Amersford, her brother treated the 
Calvinists with inhumanity, she wrote to him a letter, in which she 
exhorted him, in strong terms, to be favourable to the Catholics, 
but not to be cruel to the Calvinists. They are in error,” she 
admits at the outset; “but Henry IV. and many other 
Princes have been in the same error. Jesus Christ gained men 
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over to Himself by meekness, Conversion belongs to priests ; 
God has not given the care of souls to soldiers. [I believe it is 
my duty to use all means in my power to make the King 
disgusted with this violence. I have told him that some time 
or other his Edict would torture his conscience.” 

The smallness of the proportion of the good to the bad may 
be deplored in the France of that day and of this. But the day 
will come when we shall behold “ A great multitude, which no 
man can number, of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the Throne in sight of the Lamb, with 
palms in their hands, and crying with a loud voice, ‘ Salvation 
to the God Who sitteth upon the Throne, and to the Lamb,’ ” 
May it be our lot to stand in that countless throng! In the 
meantime, let us cherish the belief of their number and _ happi- 
ness, and thus animate ourselves to the practice of those virtues 
which will obtain for us a place in their midst ! 


A. C. OPIE, 
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I, 


HE low-lying beams of an October sun streamed across 
the oval lawn, and poured a flood of light upon the red 
brick walls of an old Elizabethan country house. The long line 
of western front, with its high-pitched roof and the tall porch- 
tower that divided the wings, was steeped in sunny haze; the 
clematis that climbed round its angles caught a brighter gleam 
on polished leaves, throwing off here and there flashes of light 
that contrasted strongly with the deep shade from which they 
seemed to spring; and the old stone mounting-blocks that flanked 
the steps of the hall glowed in a warmth that turned their grey 
surface to a dusky white. 

Inside the porch, standing on the upper step, with her figure 
framed by the deep-sunk doorway, a girl was shading her face 
with an upraised hand as she looked across the grass towards a 
sunk fence that divided the lawn from the park-land beyond ; 
while over the turf two men walked side by side, each notice- 
able, as the Rayners had been for generations, for a beauty that 
was capable of widely differing development. 

The younger of the brothers was strictly handsome, with 
well-cut features and hair that waved smoothly upon a well- 
shaped head ; with an upright, supple figure, that suggested his 
profession of arms, but had retained the ease of movement 
that a life of action gives; and with clear, cool grey eyes 
that looked as straight, and yet could look as tenderly as his 
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sweet-toned voice could, on occasion, ring loudly. It was diffi- 
cult, within twenty-four hours of acquaintance with him, to 
detect a flaw in Edgar Rayner’s personality ; and, long after 
that probation, few men—and fewer women—cared to criticise 
him unfavourably. Later, his pleasant, polished selfishness 
might recall a cynical definition of high breeding ; but it would 
even then seem an ungracious thought, and be readily dismissed 
by anyone not directly the victim of its quiet resolution. 

Philibert, Edgar’s senior by a couple of years, fell into shadow 
by his side, though Philibert’s good looks were indisputable, and 
his manner attractive; but, though a prouder man than his 
brother, he was absolutely free from vanity, and had much of 
the instinct of self-obliteration that is characteristic of the class 
called gentle by Norman discrimination. 

The girl who stood facing both as they approached their home, 
and whose appearance had set a frown upon one handsome face 
and called up a sarcastic smile to the other, seemed hardly 
justified by her own beauty in marring the effect of theirs. She 
was of middle height, with nothing remarkable in her oval face 
but a pair of limpid eyes and the soft brilliance of a fine com- 
plexion. Eva Shaw was one of those women whose friends call 
her pretty, whom casual acquaintances condemn with the epithet 
nice looking, but who exercise a fascination superior to time or 
absence over those who have learned to know their face in all 
the varied phases of light, or gleam, or shadow. There was not 
a trace of coquetry in her alert manner or ready smile; but the 
lingering gaze of her eyes might have been mistaken for it by 
anyone ignorant of their defect of short sight. Such as it was 
the look had done mischief before, and was working it now 
between the brothers. Edgar spoke as they approached her 
and Eva lowered it upon him as she turned with ready attention 
to the commonplace words he uttered. 

“You have not finished tea, I hope, Miss Shaw? We were 
counting upon being in time for a cup.” 
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“No, oh no! I believe it is in though, and that Bell has 
visitors. I came out to bask in this delicious sunshine. But I 
thought you were not to be back till later.” 

“We had no sport ;” 

“Philibert out-walked me;” were the answers that came 
simultaneously. 

“We shot up to luncheon, and then started home,” the elder 
brother added. “ Edgar is not very good at walking-up birds.” 

Eva turned for a moment to his clouded face ; she had grown 
accustomed to sneers between the brothers, and she caught the 
sound of them now. She looked at Philibert until he returned 
her glance with one that for the moment had lost any suspicion 
of ill-humour, and then led the way into the house. The pair 
accompanied her, Edgar walking by her side, while Philibert 
dropped behind, expending the light of the eyes that were his 
characteristic feature upon his gaiters. 

Eva was not now for the first time conscious of a certain diffi- 
culty in her position. Her inclination leaned perversely towards 
the elder and most ineligible of the brothers ; but while neither 
had shown her any necessity for making a definite choice between 
them, both contrived to make her aware, by every action done 
and sentence exchanged in her presence, of an antagonism that 
was unremitting. Edgar’s claims were paramount over anyone 
upon whom he chose to exert them, and Eva had yielded to 
his charm as others did; Philibert, on the contrary, was silent in 
society, and was accustomed to give rather than to demand 
attention. He may have been aware that the language of his 
eyes was more eloquent than a somewhat deliberate speech, or 
he may have trusted to the facility of expression with which a 
congenial ¢éte-a-iéte could inspire him, but Eva had suspected 
more than once that his silence overlaid a passionate nature to 
which Philibert had trained himself to deny the outlet of 


unchecked utterance. 
Now, in the drawing-room, he withdrew himself from the 
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circle of conversation, even refusing an intentional effort Eva 
made to draw him into it. His answer was as short as civility 
could justify, and he moved with conspicuous deliberation when 
she asked him for a book lying beneath his elbow. The effect 
of his action was irritating, and if Eva had been sure that she 
loved him would have been painful; but at present she only 
guessed that he loved her. Yet she was unwilling he should 
mistake her friendliness to Edgar for a stronger feeling, and 
Edgar’s trick of appropriation was beginning to make her fancy 
i misapprehension possible. When Miss Rayner’s visitors had 
gone, Philibert left the room suddenly. Edgar poured himself 
out another cup oftea. “Our brother scems a little annoyed,” 
he observed placidly ; “ Miss Shaw, ts it too late for you to come 
and have a look at the puppies? Perhaps Bell will come with 
us; she hasn’t seen them vet.” Bell rose, with a passing admira- 
tion for such an unusual effort of Edgar’s to entertain a guest, 
and complied willingly. She was a busy woman, engrossed by 
many interests, sound in her judgments, and superior to any 
petty intrigue of encouragement or prevention. She chose her 
friends and arranged her parties judiciously, and left her brothers 
to their ultimate fate without interference. If they should go 
afield to choose a wife apart from her influence, as the eldest had 
already done, the responsibility was not hers; if they should 
chance to meet her at their own home it could not fail to be an 
appropriate selection, so that Bell allowed unlimited association 
between them and her unmarried guests, and neither strove to 
detect intentions nor to promote them. Eva Shaw was a 
personal favourite with her, but Bell’s attitude towards Eva was 
no less a simple one. She had taught herself to be systematically 
indifferent amidst the comings and goings of a house rarely empty 
of guests, and was as absolutely regardless of the fact that her 
brothers and Eva had been intimately thrown together during 
the week that was just past, as she was, so far, unaware of the 


undercurrent of bitterness that lay beneath the surface of th 
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young men’s present intercourse. She trusted Eva, or she would 
not have proposed her remaining beyond the rest of a house- 
party collected for the early October shooting, and she trusted 
her brothers, 

For the last three days Eva had been left much to herself, 
and had walked and ridden indifferently with Edgar or Philibert, 
enjoying the companionship of both, and acting with unfeigned 
impartiality towards each. Now, as they walked through the 
gardens, it was a matter of indifference to her that Edgar an- 
nounced an engagement for the evening, and until that afternoon 
she would have looked upon a similar defection on Philibert’s 
part with equal philosophy. It was a revelation to herself when 
later she found she was exulting over an elaborate explanation 
made by Philibert of his refusal to shoot with a neighbour on 
the following day, seeing clearly, as she did, through his careful 
choice of words, that the real reason for his remaining at home 
was her own approaching departure. 

Bell, however, detected no second meaning, and Edgar dined 
and slept out without the coincidence between his absence and 
Philibert’s change of plan striking her. She had resumed the 
regular routine of her home life during her father’s not unfre- 
quent absences, and administered his affairs with the method 
and the authority she was accustomed to employ on such occa- 
sions, leaving her friend and her brother to a dull solitude that 
was unbroken through the hours of the following morning. 

Philibert was hardly aware what advantage he took of it. He 
did not omit the customary fugitive occupations of his life of 
leisure, and his tongue was hardly more eloquent than usual; but 
his looks and his manner spoke for him, and if Eva had pre- 
viously doubted his love for her, she could not have lived up to 
the luncheon-hour without a certainty of it. On her side, she 
had made up her mind she liked him; but as, towards one o’clock, 
he lounged near her on the terrace steps, where she sat making 
a sketch of the house, she was still cool enough to study Phili- 
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bert’s face dispassionately. People were accustomed to say it 
showed temper, but it had been difficult to Eva to trace the 
presence of témper in a face that softened every time it turned 
towards hers, until the strong features looked as gentle as 
Edgar’s. There was a shade over them now, however, and the 
temper was apparent. Philibert had been rating a half-broken 
spaniel, on whose collar his hand still rested, and the frown re- 
mained on his face. But Eva found herself thinking it looked 
the stronger for it, and that the tone of Philibert’s voice raised 
in anger sounded fuller. She shrank at the discovery of her 
own weakness, for blind love is harmless enough; it is only when 
he sees defects, and, seeing, likes them in their owner, that Love 
is to be feared—and of this Eva was vaguely conscious. 

When Philibert looked up his expression changed. 

“You are not drawing, Miss Shaw,’ he said, in a tone that 
challenged explanation. 

“No,” she answered, speaking with careful deliberation ; “I 
was looking at you. Do you know that you have two distinct 
faces? Icould imagine you very angry on occasion.” 

“Angry? I’vea devil of a temper,’ he answered, dropping 
his eyes. “ Havn't they told you that? MHasn’t my brother 
Edgar confided the secret to you?” 

There was the old bitterness in his tone as he spoke. 

“ Never,’ Eva returned hastily ; “tell me about it yourself— 
if it exists.” 

“Why should I paint myself blacker than you see me?” asked 
Philibert. “ Itis pretty clear, I suppose ; you yourself must have 
seen that I lose it daily, hourly—with some people. I can’t 
pretend to have conquered it when temptation comes in that 
shape.” 

“I have seen you keep it,” Eva said, “under very trying 
speeches, and I do not think I have ever heard you answer in 
the same spirit.” 

“ Because I lacked the wit,” Philibert said gloomily. 
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“Miss Shaw, I suppose you think, as half the world does, I 
imagine, that I am in luck because I live here, an idle man with 
all the apparent advantages of an only son. Do you think it 
is a satisfactory life ? Do you suppose it is pleasant to calculate 
upon other people’s absence; to be reminded every Christmas 
and Easter that I am only a lodger until the time when Charles 
and his wife will succeed to all my father lends me, and every 
autumn as regularly as the leave season comes round, to be 
shown as plainly as possible who is my father’s favourite son, 
and to be told that Edgar only can ride, or fish, or dance, or 
break hearts, perhaps, or have the right to be helped in all the 
mischief he can devise ?” | 

Philibert ended with a laugh that jarred upon Eva’s ear as 
she could not have supposed any tone of his able to do. She 
did not know how to answer the outbreak ; she could hardly 
lecture her host on a jealousy she herself might be increasing, 
and she sat silent. Philibert resumed more tempcrately : 

“My bad temper is the fruit of an idle life, you will say ; it 
may be, but the life is not my own choice. A man must show 
temper sometimes, if he is not to shoot himself out of hand in 
disgust at the world and all things in it.” 

And yet as he spoke Philibert’s eyes rested on as fair a home 
scene as the exiled longing of a colonist could picture as his 
paradise. Eva’s impulse, as she looked across the smooth lawn 
to the stately old house, evidencing in every line and angle the 
order and care of appreciating generations, was to dilate upon 
the contrast Philibert’s words suggested ; but the thought was 
checked by a perception that a life trifled away as the aide-de- 
camp of a father who delegated to him neither authority nor 
influence, or as the escort of a sister who showed no deference 
to his opinion except as the echo of her own, might be as little 
enviable to a man of Philibert’s sense, energy, and age, as he 
had represented it. In place of remonstrance her response was 
a sympathetic expression that soothed his anger, and the talk 
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lingered round the subject, showing Eva more than weeks of 
intercourse, passed without the rare accident of an outburst of 
Philibert’s impatience, could have made plain to her. 


IT. 


BELL’s air, as she sat at the luncheon table, was pre-occupied,. 
and her remarks made to order, while she cast fugitive glances. 
at a note lying beside her plate. Eva and Philibert were alike 
grateful for her distraction : one from the nervousness induced by 
a conversation that she had found get out of hand towards its 
close; the other from a bewildered sensation that his future,. 
difficult as it might be to realise the truth, held a possibility of 
happiness for him that he did not dare to dwell upon. 

Bell spoke impatiently at last : “I believe I shall have to give 
up seeing you off to-morrow, Eva. I had meant to drive you to- 
the station myself ; now I don’t see how I can manage it. The 
Derbyshire agent comes to-morrow, without giving me the chance. 
of putting him off, and it is at least better that I should see him 
than for him to go away without an interview. You would not 
see him, I suppose, Philibert ?” 

“Not I,” answered her brother, promptly. “Can’t you wire 
and stop him? The governor will be back on Thursday.” 

“T can’t; he leaves home this morning, he says, and gives me 
no address for the night. The longer I live the more incon- 
siderate I find people. The dog-cart must meet him at Gledding.. 
You won’t dislike dowagering in the brougham, Eva ?” 

“JT dislike nothing,” Eva said, ‘but giving you trouble. I 
wish you could have come!” 

‘“ If you will lend me your pony I shall be delighted to see 
Miss Shaw off,” Philibert observed with careful distinctness. 

“Would you? That would be good of you. I took it for 
granted you were shooting or something.” 

“That’s settled then,” said Philibert; “eleven o’clock, Miss 
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Shaw. Where are you going this afternoon, Bell? We might 
walk down to the Holt; I want to ask Dent about the duck. 
Edgar is, as usual, in a hurry about——.” 

“In this weather? Edgar expects nature to serve him as well 
as man, apparently. Can’t he wait?” 

“ Any other man could?” Philibert returned in the sweet- 
bitter tone he reserved for his younger brother ; and as he spoke 
Edgar stood in the entrance smiling. 

His figure was framed by the arch that divided the dining-hall 
from the vestibule ; and he held aside the curtain that screened 
the doorway with his upraised hand, looking, as he paused for a 
moment, so perfect a model of his own graceful type of manhood 
that the two women regarded him with undisguised admiration. 

“Thanks!” he said, with a slight bow to the little party, 
leaving them in doubt whether he referred to their looks of 
welcome or to the words he had overheard, and he came forward 
and took his seat with a pleasant remark about the day. Then 
he turned to Philibert. ‘“ Never mind about the duck,” he said, 
as if the remark he had caught had been made in a flattering 
spirit ; “a fortnight hence will do for them. If you are doing 
nothing this afternoon, perhaps you will look up Carter, and tell 
him about to-morrow? Farrell and Brace are coming over 
early for a beat up the Bellevue, and we must let him know.” 

“Three guns are not enough for the Rides at this season, 
Edgar, as you know; it is absurd to propose it.” Philibert 
spoke with obvious annoyance. 

“Four, with yourself,’ Edgar corrected, helping himself to 
cold meat, while Eva wondered whether this ease of his manner 
was the outcome of sweet-temper or was due to the imperturba- 
bility of selfishness. Bell had no doubt, as he continued : 

“Tt will be a snug little beat, and the hounds are away on 
the Gledding side. Can you send down to Carter, Bell, if 
Philibert does not care to go? Not that fool Robert, though.” 

“We are going to walk,” said Bell, “and Philibert ——” 
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“TI am engaged to-morrow morning,” interrupted Philibert, 
“T am going to Standragon.” 

“ Standragon will do any day,” Edgar returned, with the 
certainty of one judging another’s case. “I can’t let these men 
down.” 

“Shoot the Little Holt, then,” said Philibert. “You'll find 
enough game there to sperd the day over.” 

Bell rose. “Let us leave them to settle it, Eva,’ she 
observed, foreseeing a continuance of the discussion ; “the 
brougham will be at liberty you know, Philibert.” 

Eva thought such a direct assistance to the younger man un- 
fair; her heart went out in sympathy to the unconcealed anger 
of the one rather than to the gracious stubbornness of the 
other. Why should Bell pander to Edgar’s selfishness ? 

Bell slipped her hand through Eva’s arm, and led her to the 
drawing-room. 

“How those boys disagree!” she said, wearily. “ I wonder 
why men quarrel so; all the county feuds begin with men, and 
brothers are the worst of all.” 

“Captain Rayner hasn’t a bad temper, has he?” asked 
Eva. 

“An irritating want of one, I suppose; at least, Charlie and 
Philibert always seem to find it so. Philibert has a bad temper, 
of course ; but I never see him lose it except with Edgar.” 

“ He is always so gentle,” hazarded Eva. 

“Yes: and he is unselfish, too, generally. He will give in 
now, only not at once, perhaps. Where these two are there will 
always be a jar. Of course, it is more trying to him, being the 
elder ; but we all spoiled Edgar, even my dear mother, I think,” 
Bell sighed. “He has only been here ten days. I wish Phili- 
bert had gone to the North as he proposed ; but father likes 
him at home all through covert shooting.” 

Bell sat down at a writing table, but turned toadd: “ You see 
there is a sort of fivesse about that amiability of Edgar’s that 
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must add to the irritation. Philibert would never stoop to that 
to gain any object.” 

She dipped her pen into the ink, and Eva sat in thought over 
the incident. Bell had looked on too long from a height of 
acquired indifference not to be a fair judge of the motives that 
shaped her brothers’ actions, and Beil had weighted the scale 
with no uncertain hand. Eva felt gratified that Bell’s judgment 
justified her own impartial opinion, and went on to review 
Philibert’s looks and words of the morning in a happy half- 
hour’s reverie. 

He looked into the room presently, and, standing on the 
hearthrug close to Eva’s chair, said: “It must be after tea, 
Bell. If this beat is settled I must trot over to Carter and catch 
him before he starts on his rounds.” 

“Tt won't take you long,” Bell answered, without looking up ; 
and Philibert made as if he would leave the room, then recon- 
sidered his intention and sat down in a low window-seat, where 
he played with a pencil, and seemed once or twice to be on the 
verge of speaking. He went out again, however, after a few 
minutes, during which Eva had been nervously alive to every 
restless look and movement, and did not return till a couple of 
hours later, when tea was on the table. 

In the interval Edgar took his place, smoking cigarettes as he 
sat on the outer sill of the same window, and amusing Eva by 
details of his last night’s dinner, and the reproduction, with 
picturesque embellishments, of such elements of gossip as he 
had gathered at it. 


(Zo be continucad) 
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